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DRIES CAPPINGS 
IN A FEW MINUTES 


EXTRACTS COMBS 


puBLE 
FAST...EFFICIENT DauTY 


@ Strong Reinforc- 
ed Construction. 


Entire top gearing 


lifts off to easily 


@ Balanced Reel 
turns on Ball 
Bearings. 


pour in cappings. 
Whirling a few min- 
ules dries them. 


@ Adjustable Hon- 


Reel basket quickly 
ey Flow Gate. 


lifted out to dump 


@ Full Comb Sup- 
port. 


dried cappings and 
clean. 





PATENTED 
No. 14 (illustrated) handles 4 Standard or 8 Half-Depth frames. No. 10 
handles 3 Standard or 6 Half-Depth frames. No. 12 handles 3 Jumbo or 
6 Shallow frames. No. 18 handles 4 Jumbo or 8 Shallow frames. 


DOES THE JOB QUICKLY AND DOES IT RIGHT 


Hand Power 

Size Pockets Weight Drive Drive 
No. 10—3-Frame 95,"°x 16" 40 lbs. $13.35 $18.85 
No. 12. 3-Frame 12"x16" 50 lbs. 14.90 20.40 
No, 14--4-Frame 9>."*x16" 50 lbs. 14.35 19.85 
No. 18 4-Frame 12"x16" 90 lbs 20.50 25.50 


ASK YOUR DEALER~—If he cannot supply you 


write for catalog or prompt shipment. 


THE STANDARD CHURN CO. 
WAPAKONETA, OHIO 


Makers of good products for more than 60 vears. 


( PRICE ADVANCES 
MAY BE AHEAD 


BUY NOW 


Let us quote on your quan- 
tity needs for 1940 at 


PRE-WAR PRICES. 
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The A. I. Root Company of lowa 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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) 1940 will soon be here. 
» 

Let us quote you on package bees, 
i queens and Cypress bee supplies. 

y 


? The Stover Apiaries 


Mayhew, Mississippi 





So) 0 
: We thank you— i 
<) for your patronage during the le 
\ past year, and wish all of our y 
\ Beekeeping friends and cus- | 

oi tomers a very— vs 
A NG 
o _ ¥ 
\ Merry Christmas « 
©} °) 
} and a , . 


$$ Happy and Prosperous = & 


' New Vear ‘ 
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vf August Lotz Company j« 
| Manufacturers of those famous Lotz Sections. 4 
a BOYD, WISCONSIN ’ 
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EEKEEPERS in many 

lands have been pleased 

with this most important 
tool in Beekeeping. Your Bing- 
ham Smoker is offered for sale 
by numerous dealers. 


INSIST ON THE BEST 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Honey Extractors, one for every re- 
quirement. Send for printed matter. 


A.G. WOODMAN Co. 


L Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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MERRILL’S ITALIANS 


will put honey in your hives 
next year. 


Merrill Bee Co., | Bucatunna, Miss. 




















HIVE LIFTER 


Save back breaking 
work on that big 


crop. 

Save stirring up your 
producing colony. 
Write for full de- 
tails. 


WADE H. FOSTER 
Bad Axe, Mich. 











LOOSE QUEEN PACKAGES 

If you are in the market for rackage 
bees in 1940, and want the best for your 
money, then you owe it to yourself to 
try our loose queen packages. We can’t 
satisfy our customers now with anything 
else, they are so easy to install and the 
queens ready to begin laying. Our 
customers want nothing but loose queen 
packages. 3 Ib. pkg. $3.15. 25 5% dis. 
50 10% dis. 100 15% dis. 2 lb. pkg 
$2.45. 32 5% dis. 64 10% dis. 129 15% 
dis. Queens 75c each. 50 10% dis. 100 
15% dis. 








TAYLOR APIARIES, LUVERNE, ALA. 
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BEE SUPPLIES ‘ 





A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
Reedsville, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers .*. .°. Jobbers 
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CLOSING 


Our most successful season. 
For even better package bees 
and queens in 1940, look to-- 


| DAVIS BROS., COURTLAND, CALIF. 
. —) 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF “)” 
STYLES AND SIZES. 9 


JOBBERS CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED TO SERVICE YOU | 
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GLASS COMPANY - TOLEDO, OHIO 
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PETTIT’S PACKAGE BEES 


To our many friends and customers, to all other users of package 
bees and queens, we extend Christmas Greetings and Best Wishes 
for 1940. 

We have moved from Albany to Tifton, Georgia where we havea 
roomy shop and office right on Highway 41 at the north end of town. 

Beekeepers going to Florida are cordially invited to follow route 41 
and watch for our sign when approaching this prosperous south 
Georgia town. 

The immensely larger number who stay at home to prepare for 
next season, we invite to send a card for our 1940 literature and prices. 


MORLEY PETTIT, TIFTON, GA. 


PERE ECAH OH OHHH ROO 
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Are You Losing Beeswax! 

We render old combs, cappings and slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam wax 
presses gets every available ounce of wax out of this material. 

If you are rendering your own or having this work done elsewhere, give us a 
chance to show you what we can do. We specialize on SLUMGUM from presses 
that. are not operated under water. We often get from 10 to 40 per cent wax 
fro such material. 

Send for our terms. Ship us your BEESWAX. Prices are higher. 

DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
7 5 





We Will Buy Your WHITE and 
AMBER Extracted Honey and your old comb 








rendering into 
bees wa) 
We will buy your 
Send us a sample and tell us how much you have and how eee fer hak on 
it’s packed. Name your best delivered price and if we can trade for supplies 
make a deal, your check will be mailed to you the same day If you have Fancy 
he | an Ke | -ceived Wec fi ist te t -ontaine . or No. 1 white comb 
the 1oney is received. e can furnish empty containers. honey. we could use 





THE FRED W. MUTH CO. | Serif theater 


Write | 
229 Walnut Street Cincinnati, Ohio ~ 

















Your Display or Classified Ad in A-B-J Brings Results That Please. 
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Give Books to Beekeepers 


elementary bee pasture 


First Lessons in Beekeeping American Honey Plants 
By C. P. Dadant By Frank C. Pellett 
(Revised and rewritten) $1.00 $3.00 


history 


History of American Beekeeping 
By Frank C. Pellett 
$2.50 


Soe Ja: 


source book 


Huber’s Observations on Bees 


Translated by C. P. Dadant 
$3.00 


vase GIVE BOOKS TO BEEKEEPERS 2%: 


DADANT SYSTEM OF BEEKEEPING, By C. P. THE HONEYBEE, by Langstroth and Dadant__$2.00 


Dadant ————— —— ~----~-~~-$1.00 Langstroth’s famous work, which is the basis for 
Methods of keeping bees in large hives, the Dadant present day beekeeping operations. 
way, fully explained. 
PRACTICAL QUEEN-REARING, By Frank C. 
Pellett $1.00 
A thorough explanation of queen-rearing methods, 
both commercial and home yard. 


A THOUSAND ANSWERS TO BEEKEEPING 
QUESTIONS, by Dr. C. C. Miller________ $1.25 
Siftings of a thousand questions out of many 
thousand answered by Dr. Miller during the years 
he was writing for American Bee Journal. 
CONTROLLED MATING OF QUEEN BEES, by Lloyd 
OUTAPIARIES, by M. G. Dadant __- $1.00 R. Watson —_- $1.00 
Outline of equipment, location, and management of an Mechanics and technique of artificially controlling th« 
outyard system. races of bees by selective mating. 


BEEKEEPING IN THE SOUTH, by Kennith 
Hawkins __ Fs a 
A special study of southern beekeeping conditions. 


Add fifty cents to the price of any of the above books for a one-year subscription to American Bee Journal. 


All books are postpaid. Order from— 
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HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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MERICAN BEE J OURNAL 


The Oldest Bee Journal in the English Language 


ESTABLISHED BY SAMUEL WAGNER IN 1861 































Copyright 1939. Published monthly at Hamilton, Illinois. Entered as Second Class Matter at the 
Postoffice at Hamilton, Illinois. G. H. Cale, Frank C. Pellett, M. G. Dadant, Editors; James C. Dadant, 
Circulation Manager. In United States, Canada, and Mexico $1.00 a year; two years $1.50; three 
years $2.00. Foreign $1.25 a year; two years $2.00; three years $2.75. Subscription stopped at 
expiration printed on wrapper. 
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PRICES GUARANTEED 


Wooden goods prices shown in our 1939 Beeware catalog 
are guaranteed against advance until the 1940 catalog is ready 
for distribution. 





Uncertainties in the market for raw materials may compel us 
to make advances in some prices for 1940. However, the 
ample stock we always carry will enable you to buy Lewis 
Beeware for the remainder of this calendar year at 1939 cat- 
alog prices. 


Tin and glass container prices will also be maintained at 
present levels until December 31, 1939. 


If you plan any expansion program for 1940, you may wish 
to buy now and avoid the likelihood of higher prices next 
year. Send us a list of your needs and we will gladly quote 
our lowest delivered prices on whatever goods you may need 
for preparation this winter. 








HONESTLY MADE HONESTLY SOLD HONESTLY PRICED 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Established 1863 
HOME OFFICE AND WORKS: WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





BRANCHES: ALBANY, N. Y. LYNCHBURG, VA. SPRINGFIELD. OHIO SIOUX CITY. lowa 
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The Honey Market 


oe Journal has had its Crop and Market page severely criticiz- 

ed by one of the packers of honey for giving suggestions to the 
beekeepers that, during the 1939-1940 honey distribution time, 
good white honey should bring between 5 and 6 cents in carload 
lots or thereabouts. The packer rightly argues that when you can 
find honey selling in chain stores at as low a price as 37 cents for 
5-pound pails retail, there is absolutely no chance for the big buyer 
to buy carload lots at 6 cents and make a living as long as such com- 
petition is in evidence. 

As we have mentioned many times before in our Crop and 
Market page, honey prices do become chaotic, apparently without 
any ulterior reason. We all know that the crop this year is shorter 
than it was last year, even including the carryover; and yet in many 
instances lower prices are being offered on both comb and extracted 
than were being offered a year ago. 

Perhaps sometime we will reach a stabilized condition such as 
is evident now in the butter market. (Years ago butter used to sell 
for every price and be of every quality one could imagine.) ‘The 
difficulty, of course, lies in the fact that the independent producer 
is in a position to pack and distribute his own honey without very 
much apparent expense, while the larger packer has to figure his 
costs carefully, include transportation charges, and make a margin 
of profit. 

However, we do not feel that such variations in prices and such 
chaotic distributing conditions should justify our suggesting to our 
subscribers that 414 cent honey should prevail. Rather, we believe 
that the purpose of a bee magazine, as well as of honey producers 
and packers, should be to try to maintain a stabilized level for 
honey prices, at a point where the producer can make a fair profit 
and all handlers a fair margin, still delivering the honey to the 
consumer at a moderate cost. 

Certainly, 5 cent or 6 cent honey is not exorbitant, and the fault 
lies not with honey priced thus in carload lots but with our faulty 
distribution. ° 
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Release of Disease Resistant Stock 





LSEWHERE in this magazine appears a report of the progress 
of the experiment with disease resistance in the honeybee. A re- 
port for the year 1939 will appear in a later issue. It will be noted 
that the percentage of recovery of colonies given a heavy inocula- 
tion of American foulbrood has increased from year to year. The 
1939 recoveries have been so high as to make it possible to release 
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Edwin H. Kaercher, 46, died 
November 4 in Watertown, Wis- 
consin, following an operation for 


acute appendicitis. Mr. Kaercher 
was auditor and office manager for 
the G. B. Lewis Company. He was 
a World War veteran and partici- 
pated in many of the important 
battles engaged in by the American 
armies. 

Mr. Kaercher was a 
member of what is now Troop K, 
105th Cavalry, Wisconsin National 
Guard, joining in 1929, and rose to 
the office of captain. He held that 
rank when he resigned in 1937. In 
the American Legion Mr. Kaercher 
was one of the outstanding members 
and workers and during his many 
years of service with the Legion he 
gave his time and attention to its 
objectives. As an officer of the 
Legion post, he achieved an excellent 
record. 

He joined the office force of the 
G. B. Lewis Company in 1912, the 
year he graduated from high school. 
Associates in the company joined in 
paying tribute to his ability and his 
fine record. He is survived by his 
wife, two daughters, his parents, two 
sisters and two brothers. 


charter 
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It takes forty pounds of pollen for 
an average colony of bees to carry 
on its breeding activities during a 
single season. So says Frank Todd 
of the Federal Bee Culture Station 
at Davis, California. Forty pounds 
of this pollen would fill twenty-two 
standard Langstroth combs and if a 
colony does not have pollen in suffi- 
cient amount, its breeding of bees 
will be seriously handicapped. 

Frank Todd has made a careful 
study and has trapped pollen from 
the legs of bees. Such pollen has 
been carefully weighed, classified and 
preserved so as to eventually deter- 
mine the best possible way of furn- 
ishing to bees the required amount 
of pollen in territories where a suffi- 
cient amount cannot be gathered by 
them. 


This type of work ‘s being done by 
federal stations in charge of James 
I. Hambleton, Bee Culture Labo- 
ratory, Washington, D. C., and should 
be encouraged in every possible way 
by beekeepers. 
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The Michigan Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Foods and Stand- 
ards, has issued a set of Rules and 
Regulations Governing the Sale of 
Honey (Ruling No. 799) by authority 
of the Market Director Act. These 
regulations forbid the sale at retail 
of extracted honey that does not meet 
the requirements of U. S. fancy and 
require that comb honey below the 
standard for U. S. No. 2 must be 
marked ‘“‘Cull.”” The net weight must 
be marked on comb honey—+< Ww 
requirement in Michigan. Extracted 
honey in retail packages must 
be marked ‘White,’ ‘Amber,’ or 
“Dark,” according to the color of 
the honey they contain compared to 
the standard scale of the Pfund honey 
grader. 

These regulations do not apply to 
the beekeeper offering honey pro- 
duced by himself direct to the bee- 
keeper. 

These requirements are intended 
to set a standard for the condition 
of honey on the market. To en- 
courage packing a high quality honey 
a certified label will be available to 
those who choose to maintain a high 
standard under state inspection. It 
is hoped that the honey market will 
be improved by the elimination of 
honey that is not fit and ready for 
table use and by giving the buyer a 
chance to know what the package 
contains. The optional services offer- 
ed the beekeepers or others in the 
honey trade are designed to provide 
an impartial basis for claims to any 
degree of merit. 

The services of the state inspector 
will be available for inspection of 
honey in sixties where either the 
shipper or the buyer desires it. For 
this a fee will be charged, probably 
about 2 cents per case. Howard 
Potter, prominent Michigan honey 
producer, has been appointed honey 
inspector for the Bureau of Foods 
and Standards. His office parallels 
that of James Gwin, in Wisconsin’s 
Department of Agriculture, where 
the grading and standardization of 
honey has been practiced for many 
years. 


» 


A birthday cake is always an event 
in any family. It was a wonderful 
event in the big family of beekeepers 
at the banquet at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, when the birthday of Cary 
W. Hartman was celebrated by all 
of those present. Mr. Hartman, in 
spite of his years, is very active and 
is ably helped by his son who took 
care of the secretary’s duties for 
him. During the banquet, Mr. Hart- 
man gave us a demonstration of 
Indian songs which were marvelously 
rendered for a person of his age. 
Many congratulations to you, Brother 
Hartman, from the entire Bee 
Journal Staff. 
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the stock in response to urgent requests of interested beekeepers. 

Plans are now under way to make available breeding queens for 
trial and those interested should write to Dr. O. W. Park or F. B. 
Paddock, Ames, lowa or to James I. Hambleton, Bureau of 
Entomology, Beltsville, Maryland. 

Beekeepers buying this stock should not relax their vigilance in 
dealing with disease, for not all young queens inherit this character. 
Tests made over and over again do demonstrate that there is far 
less disease with this stock and that with such bees in the apiary 
losses are likely to be much smaller. 

It will be important to requeen an entire apiary as far as possible 
with the stock in order to insure best results. Otherwise, young 
queens mating with susceptible stock will shortly lose much of the 
resistance in their offspring. It is thought that commercial queen 
breeders will soon be able to supply queens at satisfactory prices. 

Breeding has not proceeded far enough to permit any guarantee 
as to results, but in view of the high percentage of recovery from 
disease in the experimental apiaries a confident attitude prev ails 
among the men associated with the project. Time and again they 
have been able to cure light cases of disease by requeening with re- 
sistant stock and thus have saved both bees and equipment that 
otherwise would have been lost. 

The project will be continued in the hope that, by continued 
breeding, better stock can be secured for the future. 
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War Restrictions 


R" ADING the European bee magazines, one finds vivid re- 
minder of our own experience during the World War when 
there was so much difficulty to secure sugar for feeding the bees in 
time of scarcity of natural stores. 

Apparently our European friends are facing again the difficulties 
which we did during the former conflict. The bee magazines have 
frequent references to the action necessary to secure sugar when 
needed to carry the bees through the winter. Food rationing seems 
already to be necessary with the general expectation of a long war 
ahead. Mankind seems to learn but slowly. Since war never 
settles anything nor profits the so-called winner, it is hard to see 
why more sensible means of solving international problems are not 
tried. 
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Our Honey Plant Test Gardens ° 





HONEY production is becoming more and more 
industry centered in a few favored localities. 
days when there are bees on every farm in every section of the 


a specialized 
Gone are the 


country. This is due largely to the special trend toward speciali- 
zation in agriculture. Because so many of our readers are affected 
by the changes in agriculture, the American Bee Journal has estab- 
lished test gardens at Atlantic, lowa for a study of the problems 
of bee pasture. 

It is our purpose to test all important sources of nectar suited to 
the Midwest and report our findings in this magazine. We are 
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particularly interested in forage plants which may become im- 
portant as farm crops and thus provide abundant bee pasture. The 
beekeeper can hardly plant enough of anything to provide a crop 
of honey, but he can bring suitable plants to the attention of the 
farmers of the neighborhood. It takes time to test new crops and 
takes more time to secure them a place in the agriculture of any 
region, but in view of the vast changes that have taken place within 
the past few years we must look ahead if honey production is to 
survive. 

Apparently it is possible to find a major honey plant suited to 
any part of our country. The problem is to find one which will fit 
into the farm practice in such a way as to insure its general utili- 
zation. Sweet clover has been a source of prosperity for many 
farmers as well as beekeepers. Suitable plants equally valuable for 
other conditions might bring back prosperity to the beemen of large 
areas where little honey is now produced. We hope to contribute 
something to the solution of bee pasture problems. 
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Quantity vs. Quality 


T is not always the man who does the biggest business who 
makes the largest net profit. his is brought to mind by a state- 
ment in a recent issue of Ohio Farmer to the effect that while Ohio 
ranks eighteenth among the states in acreage of farm land and 
eighth in the number of farms, yet she ranks fourth in gross farm 
income. 

Of what profit is it to farmers in other states to have the care of 
larger acreage and to pay taxes on more land if the fellow with 
the smaller farm gets a larger return? A significant statement is 
that less than one third of Ohio farms are mortgaged. This indi- 
cates a high degree of prosperity for the farmers who are content 
with a moderate sized business. 

Among the beemen of our acquaintance the same thing holds 
true. The big outfits make a killing when big crops are secured and 
sold at high prices; but when poor seasons and low prices come, 
the profits of good years are consumed by expenses. The man with 
enough bees to occupy him fully and yet permit time to attend to 
all details carefully seems to go ahead constantly and safely, with a 
minimum of worry. At the end of a ten year period he is likely to 
be found with a larger net gain than that of the man who tries to 
carry too big a load. 

The late C. P. Dadant frequently quoted an old world proverb: 
‘He who goes slowly goes safely, and he who goes safely goes a 
long time.” 
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A Big Crop 


THE July Bee World features the story of the big crop of honey 

annually produced by George N. Polhemus, of Ames, Iowa. 
In 1938, 21,000 pounds were produced by 50 colonies, a record not 
often equalled. Mr. Polhemus is especially fortunate in his location 
where a normal flow from biennial sweet clover is followed imme- 
diately by a similar flow from Hubam. Full credit should be given 
to the fact that he is an expert beekeeper with an efficient system 
of management but his unusual location should not be overlooked 
in an evaluation of his success. 
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The thirty-eighth annual report of 
the Illinois State Beekeepers Associ- 
ation for 1938 has just been mailed 
by the 
Pleasant Plains. 


secretary, Hoyt Taylor, 
It contains princi- 
pally a stenographic report of the 
annual meeting held in the fall of 
1938, together with. all the papers and 
addresses delivered there. There is 
also a complete secretary’s and 
treasurer’s report of the year’s activ- 
ities, ac well as the annual report of 
the state bee inspector, Car] Killion. 
This is followed by individual reports 
of the deputy inspector, covering 
various parts of the state. 

Approximately 70,000 colonies 
were inspected in the state, of which 
6 per cent showed American foul- 
brood disease. The greater percent- 
age apparently is brought about by 
the heavy infection, particularly in 
the Illinois Valley and western areas. 
The eastern, southern, and northern 
sections of the state are in excellent 
condition as far as American foul- 
brood is concerned. In 1939, with 
this in mind, Inspector Killion has 
concentrated considerable efforts on 
the central and western areas. 

The report contains “the state law, 
the code of rules for judging exhibits 
at the state fair. It is a 125 page 
book, cloth bound, and is available, 
we believe, to [Illinois beekeepers 
and perhaps to others on application. 
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Being great grandfather is usually 
no joke because by that time, one 
arrives at an age where very few 
things seem of much importance. 
George W. Bohne, of Louisiana, 
however, is proud to be great grand- 
daddy at the age of sixty-three. 
George tells us that at the age of 
twenty-three, he became a father, 
at forty-three a grandfather, and now 
at sixty-three, great grandfather. 
Mrs. Bohne and her daughter were 
also present at the Sacramento meet- 
ing. George, Mrs. Bohne looks 
younger than you do and the 
daughter might be taken for sweet 
sixteen. Congratulations to the 
whole family! 





+ 


Our good friend, H. M. Krebs, 
Chief Inspector of California, is a 
most fortunate man. Not being 
satisfied with having a queen in Mrs. 
Krebs, whose delightful personality 
and whose activity in honey publicity 
is well known, he also has a young 
queen in his daughter, Ruth Krebs, 
who delighted the audience at Sacra- 
mento on Tuesday evening, November 
7, with music on the harp. H. M., 
we congratulate you! 
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JOHN H. LOVELL 


NOTES ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE MAINE NATURALIST 


On August 2, John H. Lovell, of Waldoboro, Maine, died at the age of 78 years. Mr. Lovell 
was a naturalist who devoted a large part of his life to the study of the relationship between 


flowers and insects. 


He added much to our knowledge of the wild bees of New England 
and the part they play in the pollination of the flowers of that region. 


Many readers of this 


magazine who knew him through his writings will feel a sense of loss in his passing. 


N 19138, John H. Lovell, of Waldo- 

boro, Maine, made his debut in 
the American Bee Journal with a 
note on Spanish needles. Mr. Dadant 
sent him specimens of this plant to 
identify. After examining the plant 
he found that one of the species 
differed from the usual form of 
Bidens aristosa described in Gray’s 
Manual in that the spines on the 
fruit were downwardly instead of up- 
wardly barbed. He therefore sub- 
mitted the specimens to Prof. M. L. 
Fernald, of the Gray Herbarium, at 
Harvard University, for confirmation. 
Fernald agreed with the identifi- 
cation, expressed interest in the re- 
versed position of the barbs and said 
that he expected to describe the 
variation as a new variety of Bidens 
aristosa in the near future. There- 
after Mr. Lovell’s articles appeared 
in the American Bee Journal with 
great regularity for the next twenty- 
four years, the last one, entitled ‘‘The 
Lowbush Blueberry as a Honey 
Plant,” being published in October 
1937, only a year and a half before 
his death (a total of 41 articles from 
his pen having appeared). 

While a student at Amherst 
College, young Lovell had become 
much interested in science. He made 
a collection of the plants of western 
Massachusetts which is still preserved 
and a collection of minerals from 
various parts of New England. Due 
to his excellent record he was selected 
to represent the Biology Department 
in a contest and was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. He was also offered a 
position in the United States Weather 
Bureau which he did not accept. 

Upon his graduation at the age of 
21, he took up teaching for several 
years. This was interrupted by the 
illness and subsequent death of his 
father, Harvey H. Lovell, a retired 
sea captain. At the age of 28 he 
now found himself the possessor of 
a large home and an income which in 
those days was ample for his needs. 

After several years of miscel- 
laneous reading and study in the 
fields of literature, history and 
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John H. Lovell at about fifty-five years 
of age. 


science, Mueller’s book, “The Ferti- 
lization of Flowers,” directed his 
attention to the study of pollination. 
He now took up the study of flowers 
and their insect visitors and pursued 
it with boundless enthusiasm for the 
rest of his life. 

In 1899 he married Lottie Magune. 
Her sympathetic interest in his work 
proved a big stimulus to his studies. 
She assisted him in collecting, label- 
ling and cataloguing his insects. She 
also typed nearly all his notes and 
manuscripts. They had two sons, 
Harvey Bulfinch and Ralph Marston 
Lovell. 

Based upon original observations, 
Lovell had begun in 1897 a series of 
articles in Botanical Journals upon 
the pollination of flowers in which he 
described for the first time the in- 
tricate floral mechanisms and life 
histories of many Maine flowers. 
“inding it difficult to get the wild 
bees accurately identified, he began 


—F. C. P. 


to publish in 1901 a series of article 
in Entomological Journals upon the 
wild bees of the eastern states in 
which many species new to science 
were described and the known range 
of many other species greatly ex- 
tended. This work naturally led to a 
great interest in the honeybee and 
nectar collection. He firmly believed 
that the pollination of flowers is the 
most important phase of agriculture. 
Spurred on by the curious beliefs of 
Felix Plateau, the Belgian scientist, 
that honeybees do not see color and 
that colors are of no advantage in 
attracting bees, Lovell published a 
series of articles upon the sense of 
vision and flower-visiting habits of 
the honeybee in which he presented 
experimental proof that bees can dis- 
tinguish colors. He trained bees to 
visit a certain colored slide on which 
odorless sugar syrup had been placed. 
This slide was then transposed with 
a variety of other colored slides lack- 
ing sweets. The honeybees were 


. found to ignore all colors except the 


one to which they were trained, no 
matter how much he mixed up the 
colors. Blue and yellow were found 
to be the colors to which the bees 
showed the greatest fidelity. He had 
previously found that the removal of 
the petals from a flower greatly de- 
creased the number of insect visits 
even though the nectar was still 
present. 


In 19138, at the recommendation of 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, of the Bureau of 
Entomology, at Washington, he 
was selected to write the biological 
articles for “A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. 
of Bee Culture.’”’ He continued to 
be the biological editor for several 
successive editions, contributing some 
seventy-eight articles comprising 
about one fifth of the volume. 

In 1918 he published his first book, 
“The Flower and the Bee, Plant Lif 
and Pollination,” in which he 
sembled in popular form the ob- 
servations of twenty-five years of 
field work. The book was illustrated 
by 120 photographs of flowers whi 
Lovell had taken natural size. The 
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pictures have been frequently praised 
for their wealth of detail, the 
parts of the flower being shown with 
almost diagrammatic clearness. These 
pictures were the result of many 
experiments with various kinds of 
photographic plates and with various 
methods of photographing the flowers. 
He always did all his own developing 
and printing, believing that no one 
unfamiliar with the ecology of the 
flower could be able to bring out the 
exact details wanted. 

In 1926 appeared “The Honey 
Plants of North America,” a book de- 
scribing the honey plants and con- 
ditions of beekeeping in all parts of 
the United States. This book was the 
result of three years’ continuous 








The bunchberry, the ecology of which was 
first described by Lovell. 


work, all data in the book being 
carefully checked by personal ob- 
servation and by correspondence with 
beekeepers in all parts of the country. 

In the spring of 1926 he began the 
publication of a daily series of illus- 
trated articles in a large Boston 
paper, a series which was continued 
through many successive 
until the total number of articles 
reached nearly a thousand. + Similar 
series were published in newspapers 
in Maine and Louisville, Kentucky. 
The articles consisted of a description 
of the flower, its life history, insect 
visitors, economic uses, and curious 
stories, myths and folklore connected 
with it. Each article was ac- 
companied by one of his photographs. 
The articles interested many people, 
judging py the reports received. 
Many schools used them and many 
people of all ages cut them out for 
their nature scrap books. 

In his second article in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal entitled ‘Flowers 
from which Honeybees cannot Obtain 
Nectar” (1913), he discussed bumble- 
bee flowers and butterfly flowers in 
Which the nectar is so deeply con- 
cealed that honeybees cannot reach 


Summers 
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it, and wind-pollinated flowers such 
as corn which do not secrete nectar. 


This article was followed in quick 
succession by articles on “The Signals 
of White Clover’ (November 1913) 
and “Our Wild Bees” (June, 1914). 

Extensive experiments upon the 
vision of the honeybee which were 
mentioned above led to the discovery 
that bees will ignore white or light- 
colored objects but will furiously 
attack and sting a black or red one. 
“Bees and the Colors of Clothing,” 
(September 1914). Mr. Lovell ap- 
pears to have been largely respon- 
sible for the adoption of white uni- 
forms by beekeepers. 

The United States was divided into 
nine honey regions based upon the 
leading honey-producing plants. The 
distributions of these plants as deter- 
mined by soil, temperature, elevation 
and rainfall were discussed “Honey 
Plant Regions of North America,” 
(April, 1917). 

Planting the common pussy willow 
near bee yards as a spring pollen 
plant was recommended to stimulate 
early brood rearing. Lovell decided 
from all the evidence which he could 
accumulate, that pollen substitutes 
are detrimental to the colony. With 
the exception of parts of Florida, 
beekeepers in the United States 
fortunately are not handicapped by 
pollen famines (“Pollen and Pollen 
Plants,’”’ March, 1918). 

Plants secrete more nectar at high 
altitudes. Alfalfa for example in 
Kansas is a major honey plant only 
at altitudes above 1000 feet. Since 
high latitudes produce similar effects 
on many plants, it would seem to be 
the intense light during the day and 
the cool, moist nights rather than 
lower barometric pressures which 
cause this increase of nectar secre- 
tion at high altitudes (“Altitude and 
Nectar Secretion,” December 1921). 

In a series of three articles, Lovell 
next discussed soils in relation to the 
distribution of honey plants for the 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
(“Soils and Plants,” January and 
February 1923; “Plants which Re- 
quire Acid Soils,’’ June, 1923). Some 
plants such as alfalfa and sweet 
clover require a lime soil, others such 
as the sweet pepperbush, heathers 
and blueberries require an acid soil, 
and still others thrive in_ saline 
locations as the black mangrove and 
the sea grape. 

How bees are attracted by the 
odors of flowers was discussed in a 
series of articles in the American Bee 
Journal. All the evidence from 
experimentation and observation, ac- 
cording to Lovell, shows that the 
sense of smell in bees is located on 
the antennae. Flower were 
classified in eight groups. The sense 
of smell in bees is similar to that in 
man; they notice the same odors and 
in the same general order of intensity. 
While most bee flowers have an 


odors 





agreeable scent, bees will visit such 
ill-secented flowers as rabbitbush, tree 
of heaven, and tarweed, if nectar is 
available. (“Relation of the Sense of 
Smell to the Odors of Flowers,” 
July, 1923; “Classification of Flower 
Odors,” August, 1923; “The Relation 
of the Honeybee to the Odors of 
Flowers,” October 1923). 

K. von Frisch’s remarkable dis- 
coveries were translated from the 
German by Lovell and the dances of 
the honeybee after its return to the 
hive were described in English for the 
first time in the American Bee 
Journal. (“The Odor of Flowers as 
a Means of Communication Among 
Bees,”’ February 1924). 





Rhodora, one of the most beautiful flowers 


in New 


stamens 


England. The photograph shows the 
and pistils with a clarity typical of 
Lovell’s photograrghs 


Mr. Lovell next analyzed the 
origin of swarming in three articles 
(“Origin of Swarming,’ November, 
December, 1925, and January, 1926). 
He showed that the nuptial flight is 
entirely distinct from the swarming 
flight, the latter being an instinctive 
action usually brought on by over- 
crowding in the brood chamber, and 
its purpose is to perpetuate the colo- 
ny and thereby the race. Strains of 
beees which did not swarm in nature 
would eventually disappear leaving 
only those which swarm freely. By 
tracing the development of swarming 
step by step through the lower groups 
of wasps, bumblebees and other in- 
sects, its true status is revealed. 

Extra-floral nectaries are of no 
known use to plants except in a few 
where they are located close 
enough to the flowers to aid in polli- 
nation and in the pitcher plant where 
they lure insects to their destruction. 
Many common plants such as the 
bean, partridge pea, cotton, tree of 
heaven, peach, and vetch have such 


cases 
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nectaries. The partridge pea has 
very active leaf nectaries from which 
honeybees secure thousands of pounds 
of honey. Nectaries occur on the 
underside of the midrib of the leaves 
of cotton as well as in the flowers. 
In Texas bees store thousands of 
pounds of honey from the leaf of 
nectaries. The origin of extra-floral 
nectaries can be _ traced from 
water pores. (“Extra-floral Necta- 
ries,” March and May, 1928). 


When legal action was brought 
against a beekeeper for damages to 
hot house flowers supposed to have 
been perpetrated by honeybees, 
Lovell wrote “‘A Plea for the Honey- 
bee” (March, 1935) in which he 


Above—John H. Lovell with his son, 
Harvey and his grandson, John H. Lovell LI. 

Right—Lovell’s 
Medomak River. 


lifelong home on _ the 


summarized the facts pro and con the 
defendant. From long personal ob- 
servation, corroborated by investi- 
gators both in this country and in 
Europe, he showed that nearly all or 
perhaps all the supposed damage was 
committed by bumblebees. Over 300 
species of flowers have been listed 
which have had their flowers per- 
forated by the bumblebees. The 
mouth parts of the honeybee are not 
adapted for biting holes in flowers. 
Therefore the honeybees must be 
innocent. 


In his final article in the American 
Bee Journal, written in collaboration 
with his son, Lovell describes his 
experiments on the lowbush blue- 
berry. When plants were screened 
from insects, no fruit was set, indi- 
cating that they have to be cross- 
pollinated by insects. Solitary bees, 
bumblebees, and honeybees’ were 
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found to be the chief pollinators. 
(“The Lowbush Blueberry as a 
Honey Plant,’? October, 1937). 

In 1921, Frank C. Pellett, then 
Associate Editor of the American Bee 
Journal, visited Lovell in Waldoboro 
and wrote an account of his visit 
entitled “The Maine Naturalist’ 
(February, 1922). He emphasized 
the ideal surroundings of the Lovell 
home, which is located on the banks 
of an attractive stream only a few 
minutes’ walk from woodland, pond, 
swamp, and marine habitats. He de- 
scribed Lovell as one of the last of 
the field naturalists, men who were 
interested in how animals and plants 


fr 


lived and behaved in their natural 
surroundings. 

Such visits were very stimulating 
to Lovell who lived much of his life 
isolated on the Maine coast hundreds 
of miles from his colleagues. He 
kept in touch with them chiefly 
through correspondence. He _ sub- 
scribed to most of the entomological 
and botanical journals and was the 
recipient of thousands of reprints and 
bulletins from scientific workers both 
in America and in Europe. 

In spite of his many scientific and 
literary interests, Lovell managed to 
find time for many hobbies and diver- 
sions. In his younger days he was 
a devoted cyclist beginning with the 
old highwheel model. He took up 
tennis at the turn of the century and 
soon became very proficient with the 
racquet. He continued to play until 
his 74th year at which time he was 
still able to defeat his daughter 
in-law. 

He owned and operated a motor 
boat for several years and greatly 
enjoyed cruising among the islands 
which dot the Maine coastline. He 
also liked swimming and_ “rarely 
missed his daily dips in the river 
back of his house, often continuing 
until the first ice began to form along 
the shore. 


Although suffering from high blood 
pressure during the last years of his 
life, Lovell still continued to work on 
bees and pollination with youthful 
enthusiasm and was full of plans for 
the future. His last technical article, 
“Pollination of Verbena Hastata,” 
and a newspaper article appeared in 
print after he was confined to the 
hospital in his last illness. 
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By M. G. DADANT, 


Illinois. 


N a three or four day trip nothing 

like a survey could be made of the 
two states of Vermont and New 
Hampshire. Yet perhaps a few obser- 
vations from such a trip, made at 
the end of my New York visit already 
reviewed, may not be amiss. 

Commercially, Vermont beekeeping 
is largely confined to the Lake 
Champlain region, because it is here 
mostly that there are enough large 
areas of cultivation to yield forage 
in amounts to encourage large scale 
beekeeping. Here the crops are 
similar to those in New York State, 
except that much less buckwheat is 
grown. The clovers are the main 
source, aided by fruit trees, golden- 
rod, and fall flowers. 

A day spent with Charles Mraz 
was very interesting. Our readers 
will recall him as the state apiary 
inspector for Vermont and_ the 
champion of efforts to breed disease 
resistant bees. Mr. Mraz is of* the 
opinion that much of our disease 
trouble—as well as, perhaps, some of 
our supersedure and similar problems 
—has been caused by inbreeding. 
[Page 576.1] His bees are, according- 
ly, hardly an inbred proposition, but 
the preponderance of blood seemed 
to be Carniolan, with a slight ad- 
mixture of Italian. Mraz no longer 
fears American foulbrood. He gets 
it in a colony occasionally, but it is 
either overcome by the colony itself 
or, if its resistance sinks, he clears 
up that colony and goes along his 
way. The bees were storing just a 
little when I was there. Most of the 
white crop, both extracted and comb, 
was off; it was of nice quality. 

I think I shall have to go back 
there soon. Mr. Mraz challenged me 
to a game of tennis which I was 
unable to play on account of lack 
of time. As he is quite an athlete, 
a skiier of some note, and younger 
than I, it behooves me to get back 
before he can learn the game any 
better if I am to defend Illinois’ 
prestige against that of Vermont! 

Vermont and New Hampshire do 
not shine as beekeeping states ex- 
cept in scattered localities. But they 
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A Glimpse of the Green and White 
Mountain States 


do offer an opportunity for small 
scale beekeeping which will fit in well 


with small scale, diversified agri- 
culture. And thege are delightful 
vacation spots. I want to go back 
to be able to spend part of my 
vacation in those two states. 

Both states are preponderantly 
forested. The trip from Rutland east 
through the mountains was wonder- 
ful. In several places we passed 
“city forests.” Here is a movement 
that might be profitably copied else- 
where. Many of the cities have an 
equity in otherwise abandoned land. 
These areas have been replanted to 
timber. As a result, instead of worth- 
less land, they have forests many of 
which, by judicious use, are becoming 
a source of revenue to the com- 
munities who made the plans. 

In driving along, one would notice 
in the timber patches of an acre to 
several acres or more in which the 
trees had been twisted and destroyed 
by winds. These were the remaining 
evidence of that wild hurricane which 
covered all of New England except 
Maine. One person told me that it 
has been estimated that twenty billion 
board feet of lumber had been de- 
stroyed. 
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Maurice Dadant with Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Wheeler, of Ohio, and some of his gang. 





The New 


Durham was 


Hampshire meeting at 

very well attended, 
mostly by beekeepers having a moder- 
ate number of colonies, interested in 
side line honey production. J. L. 
Haddock, extension agronomist for 
the state, stressed the value of im- 
proving the bee pasture and told how 
such a program of soil building must 
necessarily be a part of any satis- 
factory farm program. J. R. Hepler, 
state horticulturist, gave some of his 
data on introduction of package bees. 
In the afternoon a report was given 
of the inspection work by Mr. Barton. 
There is very little disease in New 
Hampshire. 

When one travels the far West, one 
is struck by the great expanse of 
desert or near desert. When one 
goes to Vermont and New Hampshire, 
one is struck by the hundreds of miles 
of forests in contrast to the small 
areas of cleared and cultivated land. 
In either region the beekeeping must 
be limited—in the West to the 
irrigated sections, in the East to the 
limited forage available. Perhaps 
more diversification, such as must 
be practiced in New England agri- 
culture, might be better for most 
of us. 


® 


Mraz and little Billy. The others are Clyde 
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National Beekeeping Conference 


American Honey Producers League 


The 1939 National Conference 
took place at Sacramento, California, 
November 7, 8, and 9. It was a 
wonderful meeting and run only as 
Californians seem to be able to run 
meetings of that kind. “Sunny 
California’ certainly lived up to its 
name during the four or five days 
that beekeepers were congregated 
at Sacramento. Beekeepers from 
twenty-one states were present and 
at no time did interest lag. 

The American Honey Producers 
League, presided over by Geo. W. 
Bohne of Louisiana, did the honors 
for the League. He was ably helped 
by Thos. C. Burleson, the vice-presi- 
dent, and by that dean of beekeepers, 
Cary W. Hartman, secretary of the 
League. 

J. E. Eckert and H. M. Krebs 
seemed to be everywhere at the same 
time and it was under their directions 
that the meetings were run smoothly 
and to the satisfaction of everyone 
present. 

The addresses given by notables 
in beedom were many and _ very 
interesting. They were too numerous 
to permit of even a brief summary in 
this issue. Some of these addresses 
will be presented later in the columns 
of this Journal. 


However, California should be 
complimented for the work of its 
beekeeping officials, including those 
who are working in California under 
the direction of the Federal Bee 
Culture Laboratory at Washington, 
D. C. The extra fine work being 
done by Frank Todd on pollens and 
by George H. Vansell on nectar con- 
centration of honey plants, are of 
more value to the industry than 
many of us can possibly realize. 
Other addresses by some of our 
government men consisted of an 
address by G. P. Walton on the use 
of honey in making jams, jellies and 
candied fruits; a presentation of the 
problems in honey marketing by 
Harold J. Clay of the marketing 
service and two most interesting talks 
by our good friend, Jas. I. Hambleton, 
in charge of the Bee Culture Labo- 
ratory at Washington, D. C. 

One of the most interesting ad- 
dresses was that of Claude R. 
Kellogg, of California, who gave an 
account of “Recent Experiences with 
Chinese Bees and Beekeeping.” 

The banquet on Wednesday even- 
ing was one of the best, if not the 
best, ever put on for a beekeepers’ 
meeting. Not content with furnish- 
ing a high-class program on beekeep- 
ing, those present were entertained 
by a wonderful concert during the 
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banquet hour and this was followed 
by talks by some of the notables with 
Roy 8S. Bishop in charge as _ toast- 
master. 

The American Honey Producers 
League, in business session, named 
the following offieers for 1940. Presi- 
dent, T. C. Burleson, California; 
Vice-President, John  Holzberlein, 
Colorado; Secretary, Lewis Hines, 
Omaha. Director for District No. 1, 
W. W. Osborn; District No. 2, H. C. 
Herndon; District No. 3, Lewis M. 
White; District No. 4, T. W. Burle- 
son; District No. 5, Morley Pettit. 

L. A. Coblentz, of Red Lake Falls, 
Minnesota, was elected life member 
to the League. Mr. Coblentz is prob- 
ably the dean of American comb 
honey producers, having produced 
honey in Colorado, Idaho, South 
Dakota and now in Minnesota. His 
product is outstanding and with his 
two daughters, son-in-law and grand- 
son, probably produces more comb 
honey than any other producer in the 
United States. 

Omaha was decided on as the place 
for the 1940 meeting. 


Meeting of Board of Directors of 
American Honey Institute 


The Board met on November 8, 
1939, at Hotel Senator, Sacramento, 
California, with M. S. Stone, chair- 
man, presiding. A quorum consisting 
of M. S. Stone, A. G. Woodman, L. 
W. Parks, Harry E. Ingalls and L. C. 
Dadant were present and with J. T. 
Calvert representing M. J. Deyell as 
secretary. 

A full report of the Director, Mrs. 
Harriett M. Grace, was read and ap- 
proved. This included financial re- 
port as well as report of accomplish- 
ments during the past ten months. 
While the financial conditions of the 
Institute is satisfactory, more funds 
are needed to enlarge the scope of 
the work being done. There are con- 
stantly demands coming into the 
office of the American Honey Insti- 
tute which cannot be met because of 
lack of funds. 

One of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the Institute during the 
past year has been nation-wide broad- 
casts in which honey was not only 
mentioned but featured. Such broad- 
casts would have cost beekeepers 
thousands of dollars, whereas con- 
tributions to the Institute fund 
amount to less than $7,000.00 an- 
nually. 

Large quantities of printed ma- 
terials such as recipes, booklets, etc., 
have been distributed and the demand 
for information from the Institute is 
constantly growing. 

A full financial 


report of the 


Institute and its work during the year 
will be published immediately after 
January 1 and distributed to all the 
supporters of the Institute. 

The following officers and com- 
mittees were elected for the coming 
year: 

Chairman—L. W. 
town, Wisconsin. 

Vice-chairman—A. G. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Secretary-treasurer—M. J. Deyell, 
Medina, Ohio. 

Directors for three years—M. S 
Stone, Utah, V. G. Milum, Illinois. 

Directors for two years—A. G 
Woodman, Michigan, M. J. Deyell, 
Ohio. 

Directors for 


Parks, Water 


Woodman, 


one year—R. E. 
Foster, Florida, L. W. Parks, Wis- 
consin, Harry E. Ingalls, Wyoming, 
H. M. Krebs, California, L. C. Dadant, 
Illinois. 

Finance Committee—V. G. Milum, 
Illinois, H. M. Krebs, California, A. 
G. Woodman, Michigan, E. T. Cary, 
New York, J. W. Holzberlein, Colo- 
rado. 

Executive Committee--L. W. Parks, 
V. G. Milum, M. J. Deyell. 

Honey Utilization Committee— H. 
S. Paine, G. P. Walton, R. E. Lothrop, 
Dr. P. Mabel Nelson, M. G. Dadant, 
E. R. Root, Mrs. Ethel Krebs, Miss 
Mercedes Cranston, Mrs. Harriett M. 
Grace. 

The convention on Wednesday 
morning, November 8, devoted its 
session to the American Honey Insti- 
tute with M. S. Stone presiding. 
Lewis W. Parks, of the G. B. Lewis 
Company, Watertown, Wisconsin ad- 
dressed the assembly, the subject 
being “The organization, manage- 
ment and future possibilities of the 
American Honey Institute.” Mr. 
Parks is really the ‘‘daddy”’ of the 
Institute and has been in close touch 
with it during the eleven years of its 
existence. It is truly fitting that he 
again be made chairman as he is 
located within easy reach of the Insti- 
tute offices at Madison, Wisconsin. 

C. E. Lush, of Orange, California, 
gave a report on the “California 
Honey Promotion Committee.” This 
committee has been very active in 
securing support for an advertising 
program for honey which includes 
the support of the American Honey 
institute. 

Mrs. Harriett M. Grace’s report was 
quite complete and her talk received 
enthusiastic approval by all of thos: 
in attendance. Certainly Mrs. Grace is 
conducting the affairs of the Instl- 
tute in a manner that calls for the 
support of the Institute by the enti 
beekeeping freternity. 

California is very fortunate 
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having a law which will permit any 
group of producers to petition for a 
tax on their product for advertising 
purposees. If this is accomplished, then 
the tax is assessed and the article 
sold must pay a tax under penalty 
of a fine for failure to do so. Such 
a move would be of great importance 
to the honey industry in California, 
as well as to the rest of the states and 
no doubt many of them would follow 
this example. 

It has always been a problem to 
finance the American Honey Insti- 
tute as so far all contributions have 
been entirely voluntary. Many bee- 


keepers have the good intention of 
supporting the Institute but simply 
fail to put their name on the dotted 
line. 
The 


needs the support of every producer 


American Honey Institute 
in the U. S. A. Dollars contributed 
to the Institute mean hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of advertising in re- 
turn. 


Meeting of Apiary Inspectors of 
America 


The Apiary Inspectors of America 
met at luncheon on Tuesday, Novem- 


Krebs, 


ber 7, with H. M. 


ABJ 
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Cookies and More Cookies 


chairman, presiding. The chief topic 
of discussion was in regard to a pro- 
posed uniform inspection law for the 
United States. As proposed copies 
of the law had failed to reach most 
of the inspectors present, the dis- 
cussion of this subject could only be 
superficial. Final action on such a 
law was postponed until the 1940 
meeting. 

For 1940, the following officers 
were elected: H. M. Krebs, California, 
president; F. B. Paddock, Iowa, vice- 
president; Clay Lyle, Louisiana, 
secretary- treasurer. 

L. C. Dadant. 





A Review of Recipes From Many Nations 


‘1 OOKIES and More Cookies,” 
(by Lois Lintner Sumption and 
Marguerite Lintner Ashbrook, The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois) 
is a delightful addition to recipe 
books, especially for the person who 
is interested in something different. 
It was a regular gold mine to me be- 
cause of the honey recipes it contains. 
Here are recipes from twenty-eight 
different countries, showing the uni- 
versal sweet tooth of mankind, re- 
gardless of race or nationality. 

There are about three hundred 
recipes for cookies in the book, not 
including those for icings and fillings. 

As children, the authors were 
allowed to cook and bake in the 
kitchen making real things to eat, so 
they did not need to rely upon the 
proverbial mud pies for their play. 
As a consequence, their hobby be- 
came gathering cooky recipes from 
all possible sources. Every recipe in 
the book has been personally tested 
by the writers. 

Their comments about honey are 
interesting. They say, “Some of the 
honey and molasses types are much 
better after they are a week or two 
old, so when company is coming get 
the cooky dough ready, for immediate 
and later consumption.” In the intro- 
duction to the Hebrew recipes, they 
say, “Outstanding is the great use of 
honey, which we might expect since 
it is a sweet which is older than the 
Bible itself, and a good one too, as 
it makes the cookies keep a long 
time.” In comparing cookies of 
foreign countries with our American 
cookies, they say, “The texture is 
hard and compact in comparison to 
the fluffiness of most of the American 
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By STELLA LAUNER GILL 


Mrs. Gill 


varieties.”” However, they suggest 
that tastes for different and unusual 
cookies can be cultivated. 

The concluding paragraph of the 
book suggests a use for honey in 
connection with fruit and nut deco- 
rations. “This must be done before 
the cooky is baked and it is an ex- 
cellent way to dress up a cooky. 
Arrange on each, such things as 
whole or finely chopped nut meats, 
-andied peel, raisins, currants, coco- 
nut, plain and colored sugar, or slices 
of fruits such as figs, prunes and 
apricots. If the dough is not moist 
enough to hold the decoration, put a 
drop of water, honey or syrup where 
the decoration is to be.” 









Ten or twelve of these 
foreign recipes baked, 
interesting exhibit. 
domestic science departments could 
stimulate the interest of the social 
science studies, especially when study- 
ing some particular country by 
having a cooky baking instead of the 
regular class session some day. An 
invitation to a “Cooky Shine,” an old 
name for a tea party, would create 
and arouse interest. At this party 
the guests could make the cookies 
themselves, or have them served with 
tea and coffee after the regular 
bridge or program. 


different 
make an 
Schools having 


(On the following two pages, Mrs. 
Gill gives six recipes selected from the 
book “Cookies and More Cookies.” 
Each recipe was carefully followed 
in Mrs. Gill’s kitchen and the photo- 
graph of each cooky, accompanying 
the proper recipe, was taken by her 
son, Stanley. If space permitted we 
would be quite willing to devote at 
least two more pages to the remain- 
ing pictures and recipes which Mrs. 
Gill and Stanley have furnished us. 
But to crowd one issue with good 
things for the Christmas table might 
delight the ladies and bring chagrin 
from their husbands. Try the six 
recipes on the next two pages and 
you will add zest to your Christmas 
table. 

Beekeepers are fond of clinging to 
the old habit of offering honey for its 
own sake, to be eaten by John Public 
on his biscuits and bread. Some 
bright lad some day will merchandise 
all his honey in products which will 
be consumed because those who eat 
must come back for more. 
the page, please.—Editor.) 


Now turn 
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Nurnberger Germany 


le. honey 
% ec. B. sugar 
egg 
T. lemon juice 
t. grated lemon rind 
t. grated orange rind 
2 c. flour 
6 t. soda 
% t. cinnamon 
% t. allspice 
6 t. cloves 
% ec. chopped citron 
% ce. chopped nuts 
Whole blanched almonds and pieces of 
citron for decorating. 
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Bring the honey to a boil. Remove 
from the fire and add the sugar. Cool 
thoroughly. Add the beaten egg, 
lemon and orange rind. Sift the dry 
ingredients. Add the finely chopped 
fruit, then add all to the honey mix- 
ture. Form in two long rolls three 
inches in diameter. Let stand in a 
cool place all night. In the morning 
slice into thin rounds and decorate 
each with the almonds and citron to 
imitate the petals of a daisy. These 
nuts and citron must be stuck on to 
the cooky with a drop of honey, 
otherwise they will fall off after bak- 
ing. Bake on a greased cooky sheet 
in a moderate oven 15 mnutes. Let 
them ripen at least a week. 


+ 


. 
Everlasting Cakes German 
2 sugar 
% ec. honey 
ec. milk or water 
ec. chopped nuts 
6 ec. chopped citron 
6 t. soda 
2 t. cinnamon 
Orange rind, grated 


1 
1 
ly 
1 
1 
1 


Boil the milk, sugar, and honey for 
15 minutes, stirring often. Remove 
from the fire and add the nuts, 
oranges and spices. Stir in as much 
flour as possible with a spoon. Let 
the mixture cool half an hour, then 
add the soda. Add enough additional 
flour to make a stiff dough. Let it 
stand overnight, or longer, in a cool 
place. The longer it stands, the less 
sticky it will be. Roll out one-third 
inch thick. Cut in fancy shapes, and 
bake on a greased cooky sheet in a 
moderate oven 10 minutes. These will 
keep a year, if you let them! 


> 


7 
Honey Cookies Hebrew 
% ec. honey 
%4 c. sifted C. sugar 
% ec. unblanched, chopped almond 
% cc. flour 
1 T. chopped citron 
1 lemon rind, grated 
% t. nutmeg 
% t. cloves 
1% wine gla brandy (2 T.) 


Warm the honey and the suga 
Work in the rest of the ingredient 
Chill one week. Roll one-half inch 
thick, cut, and bake on a greased 
cooky sheet in a moderate oven | 
minutes. These are crisp when baked, 
but soften and are better as they 
stand. 


» 
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Honey Candy{Slices China 


2 ec. graham cracker crumbs 
1 t. almond flavoring 

1 c. finely cut dates 

1% -c. coconut 

1 ¢. marshmallows, cut fine 










































1% _¢. chopped, preserved or maraschino 
cherries 
% ec. finely chopped preserved ginger 
% ec. honey 





Mix all, adding the cracker crumbs 
last. Form into long rolls, and chill 
overnight. Roll in B. sugar and 
chopped coconut. Slice thin, and bake 
on a greased cooky sheet in a moder- 
ate oven 15 minutes, but watch to pre- 
vent burning. These are very sweet, 
but tasty with tea. 


+ 





Tayglech Hebrew 


Dough— 
1 egg 
2/3 e. flour 
% t. B. P. 
Honey Mixture 
% c. honey 
4 ¢. sugar 
t. ginger 
% cc. chopped walnuts 
Finely chopped walnuts for rolling 





Mix the egg, flour and B. P. into 
dough. Knead well. Form into a 
long roll one inch thick. Slice off 
thin pieces and drop into the honey 
mixture which has boiled one minute. 
Continue boiling until each piece is 
brown and caramel-looking. Remove 
from the fire. Drop all the pieces in 
cold water, and then roll them in the 
finely chopped walnuts. Put on a 
board to dry. This sounds impossible, 
but it is really not difficult. They 
keep a long time, and are delicious if 
you like that sort of different thing. 


* 


Fig Honey Cookies = [ta 


1% ec, shortening 

% c. sugar 

2 eggs 

% c. warmed honey 

2 T. milk 

2 2/3 ec. flour 

kt em Pe 

1 t. lemon extract 

1 ec. dried, ground figs 
2 T. chopped orange peel 
% ec. coconut 


Cream the shortening and sugar; 
add the eggs and the honey along 
with the extract. Add the milk, then 
the dry ingredients, and last the fruit. 
Drop on a greased cooky sheet, and 
bake in a moderate oven 10-12 min- 
utes. These are fine flavored, and 
healthful as well. 







_ [Six more recipes will be published in the 
January issue.—Editor. ] 
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A Practical Test of Melana 


Sweet Clover 





Last spring I received from the 
University of Saskatchewan one 
pound of their new dwarf sweet 
clover seed known as Melana sweet 
clover. After inoculation the seed 
was sown on May 8. 


I got a fine stand, as may be seen 
from the picture. About August 1 
the clover commenced blooming, and 
it continued to bloom all through 
September. The blossoms are white 
and very fragrant. Average height 
of the plant is about thirty inches. 
Instead of having one large stem, 
like the common biennial sweet 
clover, the plant branches just above 
the ground into six or eight stems. 
These stems are not coarse and 
woody, as are those of the common 
sweet clover, and are covered with 
foliage, the leaves extending down to 
the ground. 

As a plant for hay or pasture I be- 
lieve Melana will rank in first class. 
I fed some of this clover to the cows. 


ABJ 


In order to see how they would take 
to it, I cut a little each day, begin- 
ning when the plant started to bloom. 
They ate it all at any stage. The 
plants where I commenced cutting 
first have sent up a new growth and 
some of it is in bloom again. So it 
seems to me that a crop of hay might 
be cut and then the field used as a 
pasture for a while. 

The blooming period of Melana is 
fully as long as that of the common 
variety of sweet clover. The bees 
work it early and late. It looks to 
me like this will be a great plant for 
the beekeeper and at the same time 
make a good crop for the farmer. It 
bears an immense amount of seed. 

I am told this variety of clover 
is an annual, which may be an 
objection. However, the good quali- 
ties of Melana are so outstanding 
that it is worth further experiment. 


J. W. Peterson, 
Washington. 








Emphasis on Color 


It was with much interest that I 
read the editorial in American Bee 
Journal] for October, entitled ‘‘Disease 
Resistance.” At last, statements I 
have been making for the past eight 
years have been given official sanction, 
and any question one may have had 
of my sanity in the past I hope is for- 
gotten. Now that A.F.B. resistance 
is officially confirmed and resistant 
stock developed at Iowa, how is the 
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general beekeeper to make use of it 
when such stock is released? 

As I see it, there is going to be one 
trouble—the great drawback to re- 
sistant queens is that they are dark 
colored and not uniform. This is not 
insignificant, as you might at first 
think. Ask any queen breeder the 
part color plays in the sale of Italian 
queens; he will tell you that an 
Italian queen not yellow to the tip 


is considered a hybrid and is usually 
returned to the breeder. To break 
down this idea about queens is not 
going to be easy. 

Pure Italian queens—that is, 
queens from northern Italy—perhaps 
most beekeepers will be surprised to 
know, are not yellow. They never 
show yellow but are mostly dark 
brown and black in color, the drones 
sometimes being coal black. The 
golden queens we have in this country 
today are nothing but inbred freaks; 
they do not exist anywhere in nature. 
If goldens were not continually inbred 
for color and uniformity, they would 
in time revert to the dark original 
Italian. I believe most queen breeders 
will agree with me. Most queen 
breeders will tell you that dark 
Italians are usually better bees but 
will add that they do not sell. What's 
the poor queen breeder going to do? 

Before we can get very far with 
A.F.B. resistant stock, buyers of 
queens must be educated to buy 
queens not for their color but for the 
more important characteristics, such 
as resistance to disease and honey 
production. When the time comes 
that beekeepers can be weaned from 
bees highly susceptible to disease, 
A.F.B. will simply disappear of itself 
from lack of “food” to feed on. 

Many of you will be shocked to 
know how I handle disease. The last 
I had were three infected colonies in 
a yard of black hybrids I bought this 
spring. They were requeened, along 
with most of the other colonies in the 
yard, with resistant stock, by graft- 
ing. Because of lack of time, I 
haven’t looked at them since—four 
months ago. It may be that A.F.B. is 
still present in some of the colonies; 
they might even die and be robbed 
this winter. However, I just can’t 
get worried about it. If there is any- 
thing wrong, I’ll find out next spring 
and simply repeat the process. You 
see, I’ve been getting away with it 
now for the past eight years. 

Most of you, I know, cannot under 
stand such a procedure; but some day 
soon I hope we may all be as little 
concerned with A.F.B. as I am now. 
“Upon the queen depends all there is 
in beekeeping,” and upon her, too, 
depends all there is in A.F.B. resist- 
ance, Charles Mraz, 

Vermont. 


| | 


Utah Association 


Dissolving of the old Utah Bee- 
keepers’ Association in favor of the 
Utah Honey Producers’ Cooperative 
Association is announced following 
the close of the annual conclave, 
November 4, at the Newhouss 
Hotel in Salt Lake City. The old 
organization was. primarily 
in nature, whereas the Utah Honey 
Producers’ Cooperative Association 1s 
a live-wire marketing group. 


socia 
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T may be recalled that our disease 
resistance program was definitely 
conceived September 20, 1934, and 
that active work was begun in the 


spring of 1935. As you know, the 
ultimate objective of this line of re- 
search is the development of a strain 
of honeybees that will be highly re- 
sistant, if not absolutely immune, to 
American foulbrood. 


By the close of the first season, re- 
sults (2) were secured which showed 
that some colonies are far more re- 
sistant to this disease than are others. 
Queens heading colonies that showed 
exceptional resistance in 1935 were 
used as breeders in 1936, with the 
result (3) that one-third of the 
tested progeny eliminated all symp- 
toms of the disease before the close 
of that season. 


It was concluded, therefore, that 
resistance to American foulbrood 
does exist in honeybees, that it is in- 
heritable and that the eventual de- 
velopment of a strain of honeybees 
highly resistant to this disease 
appears to be well within the realm 
of possibility. 

The work of 1937, consequently, 
was centered around selection and 
breeding. Three of the four colonies 
used for breeding were headed by 
line-bred daughters from parent stock 
tested in 1935, the daughters having 
been tested in 1936. The fourth 
colony used for breeding was headed 
by a four-year-old queen whose colo- 
ny cleaned up the disease following 
inoculation in 1935. 

Young queens were reared from 
these four breeders by the Texas Api- 
cultural Laboratory under a coopera- 
tive arrangement participated in by 
the United States Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, and 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations 
of Texas and Iowa, with Professor H. 
B. Parks of the Texas Laboratory in 
charge of this phase of the work. 
All matings were made at isolated 
stations in a sand hill region where 
probability of mismating is _ prac- 
tically nif. 

Three line-bred and six crossbred 
lines were produced. Queens from 


each breeding were sent to the Iowa 
Station, where 114 of them were 
tested for resistance to American 
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lowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames. 


Results of lowa’s 1937-1938 Honeybee 


Disease Resistance Program 
O. W. PARK, FRANK C. PELLETT, and F. B. PADDOCK, 


foulbrood. Queens from several of 
these breedings were tested at the 
Intermountain States Field Station 
of the Bureau of Entomology at 
Laramie, Wyoming, under the di- 
rection of Dr. A. P. Sturtevant. 
While results given in this report are 
confined to the tests made in Iowa, it 
may be stated that the tests con- 
ducted at Laramie gave results that 
do not differ essentially from those 
reported herein. It is expected that 
the results of tests made at that 
station will be available to the public 
by the time this report is published. 


Definition of Terms 


The terms resistance, negatives, 
positives, and recoveries require ex- 
planation. As used herein, resistance 
is the opposite of susceptibility, and 
refers to the ability to combat the 
inroads of disease. Our experiments 
indicate that in honeybees the ability 
to combat American foulbrood varies 
widely. In some it appears to be lack- 
ing altogether while others possess it 
to a very high degree. It is not yet 
known whether any possess total re- 
sistance, or absolute immunity. Since 
we are seeking to select and propa- 
gate from those strains showing a 
high degree of resistance in a rela- 
tively high percentage of cases, we 
classify as resistant only those colo- 
nies which either eliminate the dis- 
ease or apparently do not develop it 
at all following inoculation. 

The terms positive and negative 
are employed to describe the response 
of a colony to inoculation. Colonies 
in which Amercian foulbrood is found 
following inoculation are listed as 
positives, whereas those which ap- 
parently develop no _ disease are 
classified as negatives. Recoveries 
are positives that have eliminated the 
disease. By combining negatives and 
recoveries we arrive at a figure which 
represents those colonies which we 
consider highly resistant. 


(1) Journal paper No. J-645 of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa. Project 515. 

(2) Park, O. W. Results of the 1935 dis- 
ease resistance program. lowa State Api- 
arist Rept., 1935: 49-57. 1936. 

(3) Park, O. W., Frank C. Pellett, and F. 
RB. Paddock. Results of the 1936 honeybee 
disease resistance program. Trans. Iowa 
State Hort. Soc. 1936: 363-375. 1937 
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As may be noticed by referring to 
the various tables, the number of 
queens tested from different matings 
varied widely. On this account the 
results are presented largely on a 
percentage basis in order to permit 
comparisons to be made on a more 
nearly equitable basis. 


Methods of Testing 


Two methods of inoculation were 
used in 1937, the “‘comb-insert” and 
the “syrup” methods. The comb- 
insert method is the one used ex- 
clusively during 1935 and 1936, and 
consists in removing a rectangular 
section from the center of a comb of 
healthy brood and inserting in its 
place a rectangle of comb containing 
not less than 75 scales of American 
foulbrood. 

The syrup method was developed 
by Dr. Sturtevant of the Laramie 
Laboratory and is based upon experi- 
ments (4) from which he deter- 
mined the minimum number of spores 
of the causal organism, Bacillus 
larvae, required to produce the dis- 
ease when fed in a quart of syrup to 
a normal colony of non-resistant 
bees. This number of spores, there- 
fore, is known as the minimum in- 
fective dose. For the purpose of 
testing for resistance, Dr. Sturtevant 
uses and recommends a dosage con- 
taining ten times the minimum in- 
fective dose. For convenience this 
standarized dosage may be referred 
to as “10 M.I.D.” 

The syrup method appears to 
possess the following advantages: 

1. The dosage contains uniform 
number of spores. 

2. A composite dosage may be 
made up of spores procured from 
numerous, widely-scattered sources 
some of which may be more virulent 
than others. 

8. Contamination of larval food 
would appear to be almost certain. 

It was considered desirable, there- 
fore, that the syrup method be given 
a trial by the Iowa Station. For this 
purpose a group of 50 colonies was 
established in the spring of 1937 
from package bees headed by young 
queens of resistant stock. Late in 
July, after some equalization to bring 
all colonies to a uniform strength of 
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Left—Inoculations were made by inserting 
typical comb of A.F.B. as it developed in susceptible colonies. Right—Section of illustration 


a 


scales in open cells, sunken cappings, and cappings with characteristic ragged holes. 


about five frames, inoculations were 
made, using the comb-insert and 
syrup methods in alternate colonies 
throughout the entire group. 

We are indebted to Dr. Sturtevant 
for a supply of composite  spore- 
powder made up from American 
foulbrood scales from 23 different 
sources. We are further indebted to 
him for detailed directions for pre- 
paring the individual doses. Using 
all possible care to follow exactly 
the directions for administering the 
standardized doses, feeders contain- 
ing 10 M.I.D. in a quart of 50:50 
syrup were given to half the colonies 
on the evening of July 30, and on 
the following day inserts of infected 
comb were placed in the remaining 
half of the group. 

Beginning a week after inocu- 
lations were made, each colony was 
inspected for disease at least every 
other day for a period of approxi- 
mately a month, or until American 
foulbrood was positively identified by 
microscopic diagnosis. Colonies were 
examined less frequently following 
discovery of the disease. A summary 
of the data secured from the two 
types of inoculation appears in 
table 1. 

As shown in table 1, American 
foulbrood was found in only three of 
the colonies inoculated by the syrup 
method, as compared with 23 of 
those inoculated by the comb-insert 
method. Needless to say, these re- 
sults do not tally with those antic- 
ipated. 

Naturally the simplest explanation 
would be to say that some error in 


(4) Sturtevant, A. P. Relation of com- 
mercial honey to the spread of American 
foulbrood, Jour. Agr. Res. 45 :257-285. 
1932. 
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TABLE 1- 





rectangle of A.F.B. comb in the center of a comb of normal brood. Center—Part of 


to the left enlarged to show details. Not 


COMPARISON OF SYRUP AND COMB-INSERT 


METHODS OF INOCULATION UNDER HONEY- 
FLOW CONDITIONS 


Percentages 


Matings Number 
Queen x Drone Tested | Re Negative 
Negatives Positives, Diseased se? plus Re 
| coveries ° 
! coveries 
Syrup Method 
23 x T4 5 100 0 0 | 0 100 
T4 x T4 11 73 27 0 27 100 
T4 x T40 3 100 0 0 0 100 
T4 x 23 1 100 0 0 0 100 
T40 x 23 5 100 0 0 0 100 
Totals 
Number 25 22 ; 0 25 
Percentage 100 RR 12 0 12 100 
| 
Comb-Insert Method 
| 
28 x 23 1 0 | 100 0 100 100 
23 xT4 5 0 100 40 60 60 
T4 x T4 8 12 88 50 38 50 
T4 x T40 l 0 100 100 0 0 
74 = 36 5 0 100 60 40 40 
T40 x 23 4 25 75 0 75 100 
T54 x 23 1 0 100 100 0 0 
Totals 
: ' i } | 
Number 25 | 2 23 11 2 14 
Percentage 100 8 92 44 8 56 





technique resulted in the preparation 
of dosages that were smaller than 
intended. While it is agreed that 
this could be the correct explanation, 
there are reasons why such an ex- 
planation in this instance appears 
highly improbable. 

Consideration of this matter from 
many angles has led to the conclusion 
that the following facts have an im- 
portant bearing on  the_ results 
secured. The experiments from which 
the minimum infective dose was 
determined were carried out under 


dearth, or near-dearth conditions 
During the time the above tests we! 
being made, a fair honeyflow was 

progress, scale colonies registerin: 
daily gains of two to five pounds. & 
instead of the spore-laden syrup b¢ 
ing taken up within a few hours, 


would have occurred under dearth 


conditions, a week passed before t! 
feeders were emptied. Thus 
would appear that the incomi! 
nectar probably had the effect of d 
luting the concentration of spo 
below the concentration required 
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The colony in this hive was inoculated in 


1935. No A.F.B. has been found in it dur- 
ing the four seasons that have passed. The 
original set of combs is still present (page 
581, lower illustration). 


establish the disease. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to note that 
of the three cases in which syrup 
inoculation was reported as positive, 
only two American foulbrood larvae 
were detected in one colony and just 
one each in the other two. Such re- 
sults would seem to follow logically 
from a greatly diluted concentration 
of the inoculum. 

Because of the unexpected and 
perplexing results secured from in- 
oculations with the _ standardized 
spore dosage, further investigations 
were made on this group in 1938. 
Such colonies as were still intact and 
still had the same queen were in- 
oculated by means of comb inserts. 
A summary of the results obtained 
is given in table 2. 

In comparing table 2 with table 1, 
it may be observed that the results 
of the 1938 test lie about midway 
between those secured from syrup 
inoculations and those secured by the 
comb-insert method in 1937. Thus it 
appears probable that there may have 
been a greater number of highly re- 
sistant colonies among the 25 syrup- 
inoculated than there were among 
the 25 comb-inoculated colonies with 
which they were compared in 1937, 
yet there undoubtedly were fewer 
than was indicated by the results of 
inoculation by the syrup method. 

Since nearly half of the colonies 
inoculated by the syrup method in 
1937 were retested the following 
season by means of the comb-insert 
method, the results of the latter test 
should be fairly indicative of the gen- 
eral character of results that would 
have been secured in 1937 had the 
comb-insert method been used at that 
time. On this basis, approximately 
80 per cent, or 20 of the 25 colonies 
originally in this group, should have 
been resistant. 
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The results of the tests reported 
above should not prejudice the in- 
terpretation of results obtained by 
the use of the syrup method under 
dearth or near-dearth conditions, but The comb-insert 
they raise serious doubt as to whether 
this method can be used 
confidence when 


siderable intensity. 


TABLE 2—SYRUP-TESTED COLONIES RETESTED 


INSERT METHOD 


Matir Number 
Queen x Dror I i 
Nes I DD 
23 x T4 { 
r4 x T4 40 10) 
T4 x T40 ) 
r4 x 23 
r40 x 2 ) 
I 

Number 11 4 
Percentage 100 f 64 18 
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til less than half 


made during a honeyflow of any con- 
Thus the need of 
further investigations on methods of 
inoculation is indicated. 

method is not all 
that could be desired for the purpose 
with full of making inoculations, but its use 
inoculations are has resulted in producing American 
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foulbrood in a high percentage of 
cases, not only in the comparative 
test referred to above, but also 
throughout the many cases in which 
it has been used by the Iowa Station. 
‘It has proved equally effective under 
honeyflow and dearth conditions. 
Hence, in spite of certain short- 
comings, the comb-insert method has 
been found fairly satisfactory under 
Iowa conditions. 


Results of 1937 Tests for Resistance 


In table 3 the results of all tests 
made by means of comb inserts dur- 
ing 1937 are summarized for the 
various matings and also for the 
entire group. 

It may be noted that the per- 
centage of colonies in which Ameri- 
can foulbrood developed following 
inoculation, was relatively high ex- 
cept for the mating T40 x T40, in 
which the number tested is too small 
to carry much significance. The per- 
centages representing negatives plus 
recoveries are fairly uniform except 
for T4 x 23 and T40 x T40, which 
deviate from the general trend in 
opposite directions and _ therefore 
tend to balance each other when the 
average for all matings is determined. 
Of the total of 89 colonies tested by 
this method, 56, or 63 per cent, either 
did not take the disease following in- 
oculation or recovered from it be- 
fore the close of the season. On 
the whole line-bred and crossbred 
matings yielded’ similar results, 
although the line-bred matings show 


up to a better advantage than do the 
crossbred in the column headed 
“Negatives.” 

Of the 114 colonies tested during 
1937, 89 are reported in table 3, the 
other 25 being the syrup-tested colo- 
nies reported in the first half of table 
1. For the purpose of arriving at 
the total number of colonies found 
during the year to be resistant, we 
consider that 80 per cent, or 20, of 
the syrup-tested colonies probably 
were resistant. This number added 
to the 56 shown in table 3 gives a 
total of 76, which is 67 per cent of 
the 114 tested. 


Significance of Negative Results 


The significance of cases in which 
the disease failed to develop follow- 
ing inoculation has been difficult to 
evaluate. Colonies that developed the 
disease and then eliminated it as- 
suredly possessed resistance, but in 
the case of those in which the disease 
apparently did not develop at all, 
there was no positive evidence that 
the brood had received sufficient 
spores to constitute an infective dose, 
even for a normal colony of non- 
resistant stock. In this case, both 
susceptible and _ resistant colonies 
would show negative results. Whether 
negative results can be relied upon 
to indicate an exceptionally high 
order of resistance depends, there- 
fore, upon the adequacy of in- 
oculation. But how is this to be 
determined? 

In the belief that useful knowledge 


TABLE 3—TESTS BY COMB-INSERT METHOD IN 1937 





Matings Gener- 
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Nega- 

Dis- Re- tives 

eased coveries | plus Re- 
coveries 


Posi- 
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| 

76 
100 | 
91 
82. | 
100 
100 
0 
80 
83 





*54 per cent of the positives recovered. 


TABLE 4—INHERITANCE OF RESISTANCE FROM “POSITIVES” 
VS. “NEGATIVES” 





Tested 

Negatives 

Positives 

Diseased 

Recoveries 

Negatives plus recoveries 
Recoveries as per cent of positives 


Daughters of Two 
“Positive” Queens 


Number | PerCent | 


Daughters of One 
| ““Negative’’ Queen 
' 


| | 


Number Per Cent 


\ ; 
100 
21 
79 
34 
45 
66 


57 
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concerning the significance of nega- 
tive results might be secured through 
breeding and further testing, it was 
decided to test the offspring of 
queens whose colonies gave negative 
results in 1937, in comparison with 
similar offspring from queens whose 
colonies developed American foul- 
brood following inoculation in 1937 
but promptly eliminated it. In the 
former case the daughter queens 
were mated to drones from “nega- 
tive” colonies, and in the latter, to 
drones from “positive” colonies of 
this same strain. All breeder queens 
used in this particular study were full 
sisters. Subsequent tests for resis- 
tance, made by the comb-insert 
method, produced the results given 
in table 4. 

It may be observed that the per- 
centage of negatives found among 
daughters of negative mothers is 
more than twice that for daughters 
of positive mothers. Moreover the 
percentage of positives that re- 
covered is materially greater in the 
negative than in the positive lot. 
The percentage of negatives plus re- 
coveries found for the negative lot 
is significantly higher than for the 
positive lot. 

These tests appear to indicate that 
negative results, if based upon ade- 
quate inoculation, represent a higher 
type of resistance than is shown by 
colonies that eliminate the disease 
following positive evidence of its 
development in the colony. 

In this connection it seems de- 
sirable to state that many cases re- 
corded in the past as_ negative 
probably were not so in fact but were 
so reported either because of our 
inability to detect the disease in its 
very early stages or because the 
evidence of disease had been removed 
quickly by the workers. We have 
observed that the bees sometimes re- 
move and dispose of larvae very soon 
after they die, thus eliminating the 
evidence. 

Through the use of a new tech- 
nique, we are now able to detect 
American foulbrood in earlier stages 
than formerly. Then it was necessary 
to wait until the spore stage was 
reached before positive identification 
could be made, but now it is possible 
to determine the presence of Bacillus 
larvae in the vegetative stage and be- 
fore the larva has assumed the brown 
color and gluey consistency which 
accompany the spore stage. The use 
of this new technique will not 
eliminate all negatives but should be 
useful in reducing the number of 
cases to be recorded under this head- 
ing. 

Results of 1938 Tests for Resistance 


The principal efforts of 1938 were 
again centered around _ selective 
breeding based upon tests for re- 
sistance and subsequently checked by 
similar tests. As in the preceding 
season, the young queens to be tested 
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were reared by the Texas Apicultural 
Laboratory. Most of. the queens 
tested were line-bred. During the 
season a total of 111 daughters from 
seven breeder queens, representing 
three different strains were tested by 
the Iowa Station. 

Table 5 summarizes the results of 
these tests. It may be observed that, 
with the exception of the breeding 
WyS39 x WyS39, the percentages 
for negatives plus recoveries are in 
general definitely higher than those 
obtained heretofore. It is believed 
that the increase in resistance thus 
indicated is due to the selection and 
breeding that has been practiced. The 
lower percentage of resistant queens 
found in the breeding WyS39 x 
WyS39 was to be expected because 
this is only the first generation of 
offspring bred from this stock. The 
fact that half of the queens of this 
breeding proved to be resistant marks 
the stock as showing much promise. 
Most other resistant strains have 
shown only about one-third of the 
first generation of offspring to be re- 
sistant. After line-breeding has been 
carried on for several generations, 
the WyS39 strain should yield an 
exceptionally high percentage of re- 
sistant queens, if it follows the 
pattern already set by other strains. 

The figures given in the column 
headed ‘Recoveries’ show the 
number of recoveries in relation to 
the number tested. It is of interest 
to know also what percentage of 
positives recovered before the close 
of the season. Such percentages for 
the several breedings are, respective- 
ly, 67, 78, 71, 100, 54, 75, and 39, 
in the order in which the breedings 
are listed in table 5. 

As already stated, our practice is 
to list as resistant only those colonies 
which either remain negative or re- 
cover after showing positive evidence 
of the disease. It seems desirable, 
therefore, to indicate the status of 
colonies that still had disease at the 
close of the season. As shown in 
table 5, 30 per cent, or 33, of the 111 
colonies tested still had more or less 
disease. On the basis of the amount 
of disease present, these colonies may 
be divided into three approximately 
equal groups, as follows: 9 light, 10 
rderate and 11 hopeless cases. As 
will appear later, those having only 
light cases in the fall stand a fair 
chance of recovering the following 
spring. 

Recurrence During Second Season 


In order to determine to what ex- 
tent the disease will develop during 
the second season after inoculation, 
37 colonies headed by 1937 queens 
whose colonies were inoculated by 
the comb-insert method in 1937, 
were observed throughout 1938 with- 
out further inoculation. The results 
of these observations are summarized 
in table 6. 

Of the five reported negatives in 
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TABLE 5—TESTS BY COMB-INSERT METHOD IN 1938 








Percentage 











Matings Gener- Number 
Queen x Drone ation rested Nega- 
Nega Posi Dis- Re- tives 
tive tive eased coveries plus Re- 
coveries 
058 x 058 F3 6 0 100 33 67 67 
062 x 062 F3 13 31 69 5 54 85 
070 x 070 F3 10 30 70 20 50 80 
330 F2 3 33 67 ¢ 67 100 
333 F2 35 20 80 37 43 63 
339 F2 22 45 5 41 86 
WyS39 x WyS39 Fl 22 18 82 0 32 50 
Totals 
l | l 
Number 111 29 82* 33 49 78 
Percentage 100 26 74 30 70 
*60 per cent of the positives recovered. 7 Oe 
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1937, all remained negative through- 
out 1938. Of 17 listed as recoveries 
in 1937, foulbrood reappeared in five 
in 1938, but in three of these cases 
only a few cells developed before the 


shown on page 579. It 
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The 


colony cleaned up and remained so 
throughout the rest of the season, 
leaving only two cases of recurrence 
that failed to recover. Twelve of 
the 17 remained negative in 1938. 
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TABLE 6—SECOND SEASON OBSERVATIONS ON COLONIES 


INOCULATED IN 1937 OwLY 
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TABLE 7—CUMULATIVE SUMMARY 
1935-1938 
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Of 15 diseased colonies, in which the 
extent of the disease ranged from 1 
to 46 cells at the final inspection in 
1937, 7 recovered during the follow- 
ing season while in 6 the disease 
made heavy inroads. The status of 
the disease remained practically un- 
changed in the other 2 colonies, which 
had, respectively, 25 and 29 cells of 
American foulbrood at the close of 
1938, in comparison with 2 and 37, 
respectively at the close of 1937. 
The results for the second 
season after inoculation in this in- 
stance was a net gain of 5 colonies 
in the recovery column. While oc- 
casional cases of recurrence are to be 
expected, it seems probable that the 
danger from this source is not so 
great as has been anticipated by 
some. 


Cumulative Summary 


The cumulative summary given 
in table 7 shows at a glance both the 
extent and progress of testing and 
breeding for resistance to American 
foulbrood as carried on by the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
since this work was begun in 1935. 

It is encouraging to note that, as 
a result of the careful selection and 
breeding practiced, there has been a 
constant and significant increase in 
the percentage of resistant offspring 
obtained year by year. It is not ex- 
pected, however, that the increase in 
resistance will continue year after 
year at the rate shown thus far. It 
seems more probable that the nearer 
the goal is approached, the smaller 
will be the increases secured. 

The prospects now appear good for 
establishing a strain of bees that will 
produce resistant colonies in a high 
percentage of cases, but the problem 
will not be solved until resistance to 
American foulbrood has been combin- 
ed with other desirable characters 
such as high production and good 
handling qualities. Years of selec- 
tive breeding are still ahead. 


a 


Traveling Illini Eat Honey 


The University of Illinois football 
team, enroute by the Golden State 
Limited of the Rock Island railroad 
lines to an intersectional game with 
the University of Southern California, 
at Los Angeles, on October 14, had 
honey included in the bill of fare fo 
two days. On the day preceding th: 
game, comb honey appeared in the 
combination breakfast and_ lunch 
along with broiled steak, fruit, cereal 
and baked potatoes. On Saturday) 
morning at 9:30, preceding the gan 
at 2:30 P. M., the combination break 
fast and lunch consisted of sliced 
orange, cereal, 8 ounces of broil: 
steak, toast and honey, small baked 
potato, and tea. 


V. G. Milum. 
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By A. F. ABBOT, 
Mountain Grey Apiaries, 


England. 


HE question of suitability of any 

race of honeybee for use in the 
British Isles is dependent on several 
factors, among which are locality, 
climatic conditions, personal prefer- 
ence; but in one thing all beekeepers 
are in agreement—the honey yield 
is of paramount importance. 

The honeyfiow in the British Isles 
is so inconsistent, varying so greatly 
from year to year, that the choice of 
bee for such arduous duties is worthy 
of much consideration by the bee- 
keeper who desires to run his apiary 
on efficient lines. 

There are many races of bees avail- 
able, but in general these may be 
placed in two main groups—the 
dark bee and the yellow bee—and, 
generally speaking, it may be stated 
that the dark races have their origin 
in the cold countries and the yellow 
races in the warmer countries. Both 
groups have their adherents, but if 
we are to look for a lead as to which 
is more suitable to our purpose, we 
can have no better example than 
that of our old British native bee. 
This bee was a dark bee, and from 
the writings and personal knowledge 
of the older beekeepers who used this 
bee, we are left with no doubt as to 
its merits. Unfortunately, this bee 
is now extinct, at any rate in its 
pure state, and we have to face the 
fact that it is no longer available. 

In our opinion, this native dark 
bee can never be replaced by a bee 
of the yellow races. Except under 
ideal weather conditions—which is a 
rarity in this country—such a bee is 
at a definite disadvantage, and can- 
not be expected to compete with the 
dark races. The yellow races are, in 
general, of frail constitution, and are 
prolific breeders of short-lived bees; 
and, while it is agreed that such 
characteristics may under certain 
conditions provide satisfactory yields, 
it is very exceptional for them to do 
so in this country. 

On the other hand, the dark races 
show distinctly superior qualities 
under our climatic conditions. They 
are hardier, and, although less pro- 
lifie in the majority of cases, the indi- 
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The Case for the Caucasian 


vidual bees are certainly longer-lived. 

The British climate necessitates a 
bee such as this is to replace its own 
native bee, and in our search for a 


worthy successor we have proved 
conclusively to our satisfaction—and, 
be it noted, to the satisfaction of 
many thousands of beekeepers—that 
pre-eminent among the dark races 
is the grey bee of the Caucasus 
Mountain regions. Its virtues are 
many, its vices few! 

The Caucasian bee is a native of 
wild mountainous country, where the 
summers are short, honey sources 
scarce, and the winters long. Con- 
sequently, nature has adapted this 
race to suit these arduous conditions, 
endowing it with a stamina unequalled 
by any other race, and with certain 
physical variations from other races 
clearly defined, a result one can 
readily understand when it is real- 
ized that due to geographical environ- 
ment, it has been cut off from 
intermixture with other races for 
thousands of years. 

Stamina in the honeybee is all 
important, and means much more to 
the beekeeper than he usually real- 
izes. Our variable climate demands 
the presence of stamina to a degree 
unnecessary in the majority of Euro- 
pean countries. On it depends the 
four factors which make all the differ- 
ence between success and failure, 
and, briefly stated, these factors are 
(a) safe wintering on a minimum 
of food, (b) sure and steady building 
up in the spring, (c) ceaseless activi- 
ty early and late during the honey- 
flow, (d) high resistance to disease. 

All these desirable features reach 
their zenith in the grey Caucasians, 
their exceptional hardiness. being 
self-evident to the beekeeper who 
has the good sense to utilize this 
most efficient and pleasing bee. 

Other things being equal, the 
measure of the honey yield varies 
in direct proportion to the honey 
gathering capacity of the bee used; 
and this is mainly the reason why 
the grey Caucasian is so definitely 
superior in this respect to other bees, 
coupled with its exceptional length 








of tongue. Here we have ample 
proof of its physical difference in 
comparison with all other races. 
Wedmore, in his “Manual of Bee- 
keeping,” gives the tongue length 
of Italians and hybrids from 6.0 to 
6.5 mm. and that of Caucasians as 
7.01 mm., an advantage of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent, which is fittingly 
reflected in the large yields obtained. 
Therefore these bees are able to 
work certain varieties of red clover, 
which they most certainly do. 

One fallacy among beekeepers is 
the belief that bees must be bad 
tempered to give heavy yields. Such 
a belief is at once discounted by 
actual fact. Nowhere in the world 
will you find as gentle a bee as 
the Caucasian, which is universally 
known to be “the gentlest bee under 
the sun.” 

Out-of-date and uninformed text- 
books are, in many cases, guilty of 
accusing the Caucasian of excessive 
swarming and propolizing. Of the 
former we can only say that, given 
rational beekeeping, queen cells are 
few and far between, that these bees 
are definitely not swarm-prone, and 
that in our queen breeding we have 
the utmost difficulty in persuading 
them to raise more than half a dozen 
queen cells at one time Despite the 
fact that we use no methods of 
swarm control, the already small 
number of swarms in our apiaries 
diminishes in quantity year by year, 
and the vexing afterswarms or cases, 
are practically nonexistent. 

Regarding the use of propolis, it 
must be admitted that, in their 
natural state, they are probably in- 
clined to use more than other races, 
but it should be understood that this 
is mostly in the form of a screen 
or barrier at the entrance. By 
selective breeding, however, we claim 
to have reduced this tendency to 
within reasonable limits, and that it 
is no longer objectionable. 

It may be truthfully said that the 
grey Caucasian has all the good 
traits of other bees, plus several 
other highly desirable ones, and are 
rapidly becoming popular with the 
large commercial apiaries. 
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The Honey War 


By KENT L. PELLETT, 


lowa. 


HE bee, as well as the dove and 
the burial of the hatchet, is a 
good emblem of peace. 

But it is a matter of record that, 
once at least, the bees started a war. 
It was known as the “Honey War,” 
fought between the sovereign state 
of Missouri and the territory of Iowa. 


The “Honey War” was not bloody. 
It was a comedy rather than a 
tragedy, so the bees and their keepers 
need not blush over it much. In fact, 
the bees were not really at fault. 
The trouble started because of a con- 
fusion in human minds over the 
boundary between Missouri and Iowa. 
The bees only gave the kindling 
spark. 


The boundary between Missouri 
and Iowa was hooked to the Des 
Moines Rapids at one point, accord- 
ing to the Missouri constitution. But 
where were the Des Moines Rapids? 
There were rapids called the Des 
Moines in the Mississippi River, and 
one surveyor ran his line from there. 
But another surveyor found a riffle 
in the Des Moines River itself, and 
he ran his line from there. 

These two surveys left 2,600 
square miles of disputed territory. 
It is a common illusion of people and 
states that the more land they have 
to worry about the better. So both 
wanted the disputed territory, and 
Iowa claimed the southern boundary, 
while Missouri claimed the northern. 
They did not come to blows at first, 
however, for this fringe was all 
wilderness. 

But in time people who thought 
they were living in Iowa complained 
to the governor, Robert Lucas, that 
Missouri officials were trying to 
assess them for taxes. That was in 
1838. 

Soon feeling ran high. Then, 
some Missourian chopped down three 
bee trees in the disputed territory, 
and “stole the honey.” That out- 
raged all Iowa. An Iowa constable 
tried to arrest the man with the 
honey, but he escaped into Missouri 
and safety. 

Governor Lucas, of Iowa, and 
Governor Boggs, of Missouri, each 
thundered to the local officials on his 
side of the line, “Do your duty!” 
The sheriff of Van Buren County, 
Iowa, thought it his duty to arrest 
the sheriff of Clark County, Missouri, 
when he tried to collect taxes on the 
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fringe. This he did, and incarcerated 
him at Burlington, then the capital 
of Iowa Territory. 

The two governors now called out 
their militias. About two thousand 
Missourians’ responded, although 
rumors were freely broadcast across 
the line that ten thousand were 
coming to lay waste the fair Iowa 
countryside. 

The Iowa governor had a little 
trouble in getting together his army, 
for the Iowans, for all their racket, 
did not really wish to fight. Then 
somebody urged that Congress could 
be made to finance the campaign with 
some easy money. After that, the 
ranks filled up readily enough, and 
soon twelve hundred Iowans were 
marching and shouting, ‘“‘Death to the 
Invading Pukes!” These Iowans had 
some strange and wonderful weapons. 
One had a plow coulter hung over 
his shoulder, one a sausage stuffer, 
and another a sheet iron sword six 
feet long. 

By this time the humor of the 
situation was beginning to infect 
everybody except the worried of- 
ficials. A Missouri wit, John I. Camp- 
bell, wrote a poem, to be sung to 
Yankee Doodle. 


The Honey War 


Ye freemen of the happy land, 
Which flows with milk and honey, 

Arise! To arms! Your ponies mount! 
Regard not blood or money. 


Old Governor Lucas, tiger-like, 
Is prowling ’round our borders, 
But Governor Boggs is wide awake— 
Just listen to his orders. 


Three bee trees stand about the line 
Between our state and Lucas, 
Be ready all these trees to fall, 
And bring things to a focus. 


We’ll show old Lucas how to brag, 
And seize our precious honey! 
He also claims, I understand, 
Of us three bits in money. 


Now, if the Governors want to fight, 
Just let them meet in person. 
And when noble Boggs old Lucas 
flogs, 
*Twill teach the scamp a lesson. 


Then let the victor cut the trees, 
And have three-bits in money, 
And wear a crown from town to town, 

Anointed with pure honey. 


Now a delegation of Missourians 
went to Burlington to confer with 
the Iowa Legislature, which passed 
a resolution asking for the _ sus- 
pension of hostilities until Congress 
could settle the matter of th 
boundary. 

When the Missouri militia heard 
that the war was over without ever 
having seen the enemy, they showed 
their disgust at the whole affair by 
hanging up two hunks of venison. 
One they named Boggs, the other 
Lucas. They riddled these with 
their bullets, indiscriminately. Then 
they buried these effigies with mock 
military honors and hurried home to 
see about more important tasks. 

Though the war was over, nobody 
knew just where the boundary was, 
until it was established many years 
later by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The Iowa militiamen were never 
able to collect from Congress for their 
services in the Honey War, although 
their delegate from the territory did 
his best to get through an appropri- 
ation for thirty thousand dollars. 


ABJ 





Uniform Bee Disease Law 


The Bee Culture Laboratory of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has recently prepared a 
tentative set of regulations for the 
control of bee disease in the various 
states, in accordance with the request 
of the meeting of the bee inspectors’ 
assoociation at New Orleans in 1938. 
These tentative regulations are now 
to be distributed through the various 
inspection services for their criti- 
cisms in the hopes that perhaps there 
may be a possibility in the future of 
working out a uniform apiary inspec- 
tion law. 

Varying conditions and varying 
necessities undoubtedly are going to 
make it extremely hard to get one 
uniform law which will fit all sections 
of the country. It is hoped, however, 
that this may be arrived at. Needless 
to say, the advantages of such 
uniform law are many and _ there 
would be particularly advantages to 
beekeepers who move from one state 
to another in that they would : 
continually have to be confronted 
with foreign regulations with wh 
they were not familiar. 
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Meetings and Events 
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Southern States 
Beekeepers Federation 


The annual meeting of the South- 


ern Beekeeping States Federation 
was held at Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
October 30-31, 1939. The Delta and 


the Mississippi Beekeepers Associ- 
ations were hosts. The meeting was 
opened with President M. S. Fortune 
presiding. Mayor J. C. Hamilton, of 
Vicksburg, welcomed the Conference, 
and in the absence of E. G. LeStour- 
geon, responses were made by T. W. 
Burleson and J. M. Robinson. The 
minutes were read by A. V. Dowling, 
secretary, and were approved and 
committees were appointed. A motion 
was made and adopted that the regis- 
tration list and a copy of the program 
were to be filed with the minutes and 
all forwarded to a place designated 
in Texas for permanent records. This 
motion was made to eliminate 
lengthy, detailed reading of minutes 
before the meeting. 

The program was opened by George 
W. Bohne, president of American 
Honey Producers’ League, Luling, 
Louisiana, with a talk on the “‘Activi- 
ties of American Honey Producers’ 
League during 1939.” He was follow- 
ed by C. H. Bishop, of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Atlanta, Georgia, with ‘‘Some 
Suggestions for Increasing Consumer 
Demand for Southern Honeys.” Geo. 
H. Rea, Extension Specialist in Api- 
culture, Cornell University, gave an 
interesting talk on “Beekeeping for 
Orchard Pollination.”’ 

The first speaker on the afternoon 
program was Mrs.«Harriett M. Grace 
on “Work of the American Honey 


Institute for 1939.” M. J. Deyell, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, 
Ohio, spoke on “Suggestions for 


soosting our Industry.” G. H. Cale, 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
Illinois, talked on “The Breeders’ 
Opportunities.” Warren Whitcomb, 
Southern States Bee Culture Labo- 
ratory, used as his subject “Factors 
Affecting Queen Supersedure.” Next 
there was a Round Table discussion 
of queen-rearing methods. This was 
led by E. Oertel, of the Southern 
States Bee Culture Laboratory, and 
the following took part in the dis- 
cussion: W. C. Roberts, E. C. 
Bessonet, J. G. Rossman, J. W. 
Newton, and H. C. Short. J. M. 
Robinson, Auburn, Alabama, led a 
discussion on the discontinuation of 
the marketing agreement. 

In the evening the 


Mississippi 
Beekeepers Association 


held their 


DECEMBER, 1939 


meeting. At 8:00 the annual meet- 
ing of Goofy Beekeepers and Tellers 
of Tall Tales was held. Ned Prevost 
was Chief Narrator, and prizes were 
awarded to R. E. Foster and A. D. 
Hiett. Following this, the package 
shippers and the apiary inspectors 
had separate meetings to discuss their 
problems. 

The morning of the 31st the meet- 
ing was opened with reports by the 
state inspectors present. The follow- 
ing gave reports, R. E. Foster, 
Florida; Thomas Atchison, Alabama; 
Edwin Lott, Louisiana; Clay Lyle, 
Mississippi; E. S. Prevost, South 
Carolina; A. V. Dowling, Georgia; 
Homer Richards, Arkansas; C. A. 
Reese, Ohio; P. G. Craddock, North 
Carolina; R. L. Parker, Kansas; 
Julian Allison, Tennessee; and T. W. 
Burleson, Texas. The proposed model 
apiary inspection law was presented 
by Clay Lyle and the inspectors voted 
to table this law for further dis- 
cussion at the next annual meeting. 
After assembly in the afternoon, E. 
S. Prevost, Extension Bee Specialist, 
Clemson, South Carolina, talked on 
“The South’s Transition from Box 
to Frame Hives.” A. D. Hiett, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, talked on ‘Key 
Problems of Southern Producers.’ 
Geo. H. Rea, Ithaca, New York, was 
the last speaker of the afternoon, his 
subject being Problems 
in Beekeeping.” After adjournment 
all assembled at the Hotel Vicksburg 
and were taken on a most enjoyable 
sight-seeing trip through historic 
Vicksburg National Military Park. 
In the evening a banquet was held 
at Hotel Vicksburg, with R. E. Foster, 
toastmaster. 

Mrs. Harriett M. made a 
broadcast on both afternoons, from 
Vicksburg’s station WQBC. 

A motion was made and adopted 
that the Conference name be changed 
to SOUTHERN STATES’ BEE- 
KEEPERS FEDERATION. 

Tampa, Florida, was selected for 
the 1940 meeting, November 19, 20 
and 21, which is Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday of the week before 
Thanksgiving. The program com- 
mittee announced that there will be 
a special program for the ladies 
which will be open to all ladies of the 
city. They also request that all bee- 
keepers attending bring samples of 
different honeys from their states, as 
there will be an exhibit of these 
honeys in a prominent place open to 
the general public. 


“Extension 


Grace 


The following officers were elected 
for 1940: President, E. C. 


3essonet, 


Donaldsonville, Louisiana; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. G. Rossman, Moultrie, 
Georgia; Secretary, H. S. Foster, 
Lakeland, Florida. 

Program Committee: R. E. Foster, 
Gainesville, Florida, Lynn Dewey, 
Merritt, Florida, A. D. Hiett, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. 

Executive Committee: A. 
Lynchburg, Virginia, E. 8S. Prevost, 
Clemson, South Carolina, Guy Le 
Stourgeon, San Antonio, Texas, M. S. 
Fortune, Mayhew, Mississippi, H. C. 
Short, Fitzpatrick, Alabama, Julian 
Allison, Nashville, Tennesee, G. G. 
Puett, Hahira, Georgia, J. W. New- 
ton, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, P. G. 
Craddock, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
R. L. Blackwell, Oklahoma, Leslie 
Wedgeworth, Oracle, Arizona, Guy 
F. Diemer, Liberty, Missouri, H. C. 
McGregor, Hope, Arkansas, 
Abrams, College Park, Maryland. 

A. V. Dowling, 


Secretary. 


D. Hiett, 


Geo. 


— 0 - 


Association 
Annual Convention 


New Jersey Beekeepers’ 


Thursday, January 25, 1940 
Lodge Room, Moose Hall, 401 East 
State Street, Trenton, New Jersey 

William Kampfe, President, 

presiding. 
Morning Session 

9:30 A. M. 
treasurer, 

ton. 
Report of 


Report of secretary- 
Elmer G. Carr, Penning- 


committees: 
Research, G. Fred Jordy, Flemington. 
Membership, Paul Holcombe, Lam- 
bertville. Publicity, Elmer G. Carr. 

10:15 A. M. Out- 
apiary Sites’’——John Cald- 
well. 

10:30 A. M.—“‘*The Work of The 
Federal Government in the Interest 


Hamble- 


standing 


“Selecting 


Conner, 


of Beekes ping”’ James I. 
ton, Beltsville, Maryland. 


Visit to Farm Show in Armory. 


Afternoon Session 
1:30 P. M.—Election of Officers. 
1:45 P. M.—*‘Publicity in Schools” 
C. L. Howk, East Orange. 
2:00 P. M.—*‘Selling the Crop” 
Leslie E. Thran, Irvington. 


2:20 P. M.—“‘Queen Rearers’ Prob- 
lems’—Wm. G. Hayes, Far Hills, 
Harry N. Conner, Stockton, Albert 


G. Hann, Glen Gardner. 

3:00 P. M.—‘The Importance of 
Pollen in the Welfare of a Colony” 

James I. Hambleton. 

Visit to Farm Show in Armory. 

Evening Session 

6:30 P. M.—Beekeepers’ dinner, 
Y. W. C. A., 140 East Hanover 
Street. Details to be announced at 
the morning session. 

— O- 

Minnesota Association, December 5-6 

The Minnesota Beekeepers Associ- 
ation will hold its annual meeting 
and convention in Minneapolis on 
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TO USERS OF 


Dadant’s Foundation “ 


We are pleased to announce 


HIGHER PRICES FOR WAX 


nd 


LOWER PRICES 
FOR WAX WORKING 


Send us pure rendered beeswax to be 
worked and we will make exchange 
from this point thus saving you on 
time and transportation costs, except 
that on large shipments, taking mini- 
mum wax working rates, it will be 
necessary to add the actual expense 
so incurred. 


, THE BROCK STORE 














Carlot Distributors 
DECATUR, INDIANA 
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ORDER NEW ROCKFORD 


Honey Server 


Streamlined strongly constructed top. 
Made to sell for $1.00. Choice of 
blue handles. Sixty cents 
Weight 
tax extra. 


yellow or 
each or carton of six $3.00. 
7 Ib. 


Postage and sales 


Tom Beddoes 


318 Alliance St. Rockford, Illinois 
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+B 
“Selectbred” Bees & Queens 
Scientifically Selected Stock 
5% Discount on Orders Booked by Jan. 1. 
Save with satisfaction—Write for prices. 


WEST ACRES APIARIES 


M. C. WEST, Owner DAVIS, CALIF. 











HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and Less Lots 


Send sample--write how pack- 
ed and quantity--also lowest 
price delivered New York City. 


HONEY PACKERS, Inc. 


370 Greenwich St., New York City 


Packers of Hoffman’s Honey 


PACKAGE BEES 


And QUEENS FOR 1940 
Three-Banded Leather Colored Italians 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 


ROUTE 1, Box 85 WINNSBORO, LA. 
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December 5-6, with headquarters at 
the Radisson Hotel. 

A large attendance is anticipated 
and beekeepers from other states are 
welcome. An interesting program is 
in prospect. Come and meet your 
friends in Minneapolis; the date, 
December 5-6. 

Norris J. Ellingson, 
Secretary. 
— o-—— 


Middlesex County Meeting, 
December 30 


The December meeting of the 
Middlesex County Beekeepers Associ- 
ation will be held on Saturday even- 
ing, December 30, at 7 P. M. in 
Concord, Massachusets, at 19 Everett 
Street. Prof. L. B. Crandall, Ex- 
tension Apiarist of the Connecticut 
State University, will speak on “Re- 
pellents.”” Mrs. Jones will be chair- 
man of the supper which will include 
fish chowder, honey -baked ham, 
cabbage salad, honey rolls, honey 
apple and honey mince pies, pickles, 
and coffee. 

A. M. Southwick. 


—_— oO —_— 
Texas Ladies’ Auxiliary 


In 1938 the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Texas Beekeepers Association de- 
cided that the best way to advertise 
honey is not only in large towns but 
among those people who have little 
or no contact with the country. At 
a tea which was given in the audi- 
torium of the Express Publishing 
Company many women living in San 
Antonio, which is considered a honey 
concentration point, were surprised 
to learn how useful honey can be in 
the making of well planned and 
pleasing meals. The success of this 
tea led to a campaign by the Ladies 
Auxiliary for a better celebration in 
1939. By request, Governor W. Lee 
O’Daniel proclaimed October 22-29 
as Texas Honey Week. 

As the American people love to be 
first in everything the 4-H Clubs of 
Uvalde County, led by Miss Mary 
Jane Reed, exhibited a wonderful 
collection of foods made with honey 
and gave an appropriate program on 
October 21. 

On October 22 a talk was given at 
regular lecture hour at the Witte 
Museum, San Antonio, on “Bees, 
Flowers, and People” in which the 
interdependence of these three was 
brought out. The speaker concluded 
the talk by suggesting that those 
people who did not use honey in their 
make a test of this material 
and find for themselves its fine quali- 
Over two hundred attended and 
before dismissal they were served 
honey sweetened punch. 

Throughout the week the sidewalk 
space in front of the King Furniture 
Company was crowded as the passers- 
by studied an assortment of things of 
interest which pertain to beekeeping. 


homes 


ties. 


DECEMBER 


The evolution of a beehive from its 
start, from a one-sided paper wasp 
nest to a complete modern hive; a 
display of the oddities of things per- 
taining to beekeeping; samples of 
various blends of honey; and a dis- 
play of pressed honey plants were 
among the articles in the display. All 
these called the attention of the 
observers to a dripcut container of 
honey marked “‘Nature’s Best Sweet.” 
Help in making Texas Honey Week 
a success came from many of the 
business firms of San Antonio. N. 
H. King, of the King Furnitur 
Company, not only supplied the dis- 
play window but made numerous 
references to Honey Week on his 
regular morning broadcast. WOAI 
and WTAW ealled the attention of 
the radio audience to the celebratior 
in San Antonio and other cities. 
The well-known Weaver families in 
Navasota had a honey tea, having as 
their guests, friends from numerous 
places in the Brazos Valley. The 
Burlesons also gave a honey tea and 
upheld the traditional hospitality of 
that family. Already plans are be- 
ing formulated to make the Honey 
Week celebration in 1940 extend to 
numerous large cities of Texas. 
H. B. Parks, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


—_— O- 


Sheboygan County (Wisconsin) 
Association 


All officers of the Sheboygan 
County Beekeepers’ Association were 
re-elected Nov. 4 at the annual meet- 
ing in the city hall at Plymouth, 
Wisconsin, as follows: L. L. Pierron, 
Plymouth, president; John Lubbers, 
Cedar Grove, vice-president, and 
Harold Wentz, Sheboygan Falls, 
secretary-treasurer. Martin Koebel, 
Plymouth, was elected a director for 
a three-year term. 

H. C. Brunner, 
Wisconsin. 
—~o-— 


John Gruel, an employee of the G. 
B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wisconsin, 
makers of apiary equipment, was 
honored October 30 by members of 
the firm at a banquet in observance 
of his 50th anniversary with th 
company. 

L. W. Parks, president of th 
company, presented Mr. Gruel with 
a gold watch and chain. Gordon 
Frater, assistant general manager of 
the firm, acted as toastmaster at t! 
banquet, which was attended by 43 
male employees of the company. 

A similar meeting and presentat! 
was held two years ago when Alb¢ 
Otto passed his 50th year of serv! 
with the company. Both men c 
tinue as employees of the firm. 

H. C. Brunner, 
Wisconsin. 
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HONEY PAIL...5 Ib., with bail attached. 
For crystal clear strained honey, or to 
display honey in chunks. 














GREETINGS FROM THE AMERI- 
CAN HONEY INSTITUTE OFFICE 
—We wish you a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year and trust 
that 1940 has much happiness and 
prosperity in store for you. 











** * 

























Included in the publicity given to 
National Honey Week was an an- 
nouncement over The Farm and 
Home Hour: 
“Here’s a sweet thought for the 
day; in fact, for the entire week. 
The 800,000 or more beekeepers 
in the United States play an im- 
portant part in the production of 
foods and it is fitting that a defi- 
nite time be set aside in appreci- 
ation of their contribution to the 
American table. Make an effort 
to serve honey this week and 
every week.”’ 


*** 





Listen In! 













Listen in to the “Young Dr. 
Malone” program presented by Post’s 
Bran Flakes on December 8 at 11:30 
A. M., Eastern Standard Time over 
the NBC Blue Network. This pro- 
gram is presented every day Monday 
through Friday. Remember’ the 
special date of December 8 and 
listen in other days also. 














MASTERLINE ... Sparkling modern de- 
sign affording clear view of contents. 
Half-pound to two-pound sizes. 





** * 






A representative of the Institute 
gave a fifteen-minute broadcast on 
Honey at Vicksburg, Mississippi, on 
October 30 and 31. 
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John A. Logan, president of the 
National Association of Food Chains, 
sent a message to all members, call- 
ing Honey Week to their attention, 
which this year was October 23 to 30. 







BEEHIVE... Especially at- 
tractive for table use. Half- 
pound to two-pound sizes. 
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Will your name be on the Who’s HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS co. WHEEUN 
Who in the American Beekeeping and 
Honey Industry? December 31 is the 
last day. 





* * 
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Carefully Selected 
been worked out by the Home Eco- 


nomics Department and have been 


tried and tested in the school’s cafe- Wire us your orders. Prompt service guaranteed. 
teria. Sometime later these recipes 


will be available in pamphlet form. 
Cafeterias, tea rooms, and _ hotels 
have been in need of these recipes 
for a long time. 







** * 


The American Honey Institute has 
just received quantity sized recipes 
from one of the largest schools in 
this country. These recipes have 
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The Puett Company, + Hahira, Ga. 
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HONEY SELLERS 


here they are! 


Non-drip honey servers that make a 
fine pre-holiday feature. 


v 


As Gifts 


Nothing nicer 
full of honey for a friend. 


As a Feature 


In your honey exhibit at 
Thousands have been 
sold, and thousands of cans 


of honey to refill the server. 


stores. 


As a Honey 
Popularizer 


No more messy dish and 
spoon. No more _ honey 
dripped on table or floor— 


Honey using now is easy. 


As a Bargain 


At prices at which these are 
obtainable these servers filled 
with honey may be offered 
at a price that will be cheap 
to the consumer. 


A 


F. O. B. Hamilton, Illinois 

: 1 12 36 72 144 

No. 110 Server, each 60c 45c 43c 41c 39c 
(Polished Chrome Finish Catalin Handle) 


No. 210 Server, each 50c 33c 3l1lc 29c¢ 27c 
(Stainless Steel and Aluminum, Nickle Plated) 





DADANT & SONS 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


~~ 


than a server 


> 


DECEMBER 


Our Guidé to SUCCESS 
with FRUITor FLOWERS 


a= Catalog FREE 


19% EDITION 'g ng you 
ca’s best values and ful *. bm 
about Neosho Quality Fruit Trees, 
Berries, Roses, Shrubs_ Shade Trees, 
hy Perennial Flowers, Bulbs, 
etec.: varieties fully described and 
beautifully illustrated. Neosho Naur- 
yy" grown in the Ozark Mountain ~4 
to every climate and condition 
FREE OFFER! Scien nt cs 
« customers. Get one of these 
attractive nurser, stock oro with choice of 
shrubs, shade iree.. peac lum trees grape, 
ragus, etc. A postcard wri beng zou full de- 
talle of this and many ner Specie! ue ers. and our 
eH new catalog ~ AL 
NEOSHO NURSERIES Co.. a x Geran St. Neosho,Mo, 


—_ a—_— 
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Christmas 
Gitts 


Give a subscription to a mag- 
azine that caters to the interest 
of the one to whom you give it. 
Special Gift Cards sent on gift 
subscriptions, advising the recip- 
ient that he or she will receive 
the magazine for one year as a 
gift from you. 


All magazines are monthlies 
except where otherwise noted: 


Year’s 
Subscription 


Introductory 

Copy 

15c American Bee Journal 

10c Beekeepers Item 

15c Gleanings in Bee Culture 

25c Belgian Journal (quarterly) 

10c The Sheepman 

10c Sheep Breeder ~~~. -~-~-- 

10c American Farm Youth (10 nos.) 

15c American Pigeon Journal 

15c American Rabbit Journal__ 

10¢ American Turkey Journal____- 
Angora (Goat) Journal —_ 
EE EEE 
Milking Shorthorn Sournal ‘ 
Hog Breeder —_-~-~ Si atiad 
Swine World (P. C.’s “ie... 


Small Stock Magazine (rabbits, 
cavies, etc.) - 1 


Poultry Item é ao an 
Leghorn World - » a 
Plymouth Rock Monthly -25 
Rhode Island Red Journal__ .25 


Act quickly. Rush your order 
today. Send coin, bill, money 
order, check or stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. BJ LA GRANGE, ILL. 


























American Bee Journal Classified | 
Ads Bring Satisfactory Results. | 
} 

































BLUE RIBBON 
PACKAGE BEES 


Booking orders for spring delivery. 


THOS C. BURLESON 


COLUSA, CALIFORNIA 








PIGEONS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, you 
need the AMERICAN PIGEON JOUR- 
NAL, an informational instructive 36- 
page monthly magazine. Sample 15c; 
12 months $1; three years $2. 


AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 








Dept. B Warrenton, Mo. 








St. Romains “‘Honey Girl’ Apiaries 


Hamburg, Louisiana 


PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 


Will accept wax for full or part 
payment of your future orders. 








ER, REBT - ——— 


BEES and QUEENS 


Consistent Quality and Service. 


KOEHNEN APIARIES, GLENN, CALIF. 





Southern Poultry & Small Stock 


Two Years Twenty-five Cents 
Brochures: 

Me and Pa in Florida. 

Me and Pa’s Florida Farm. 

Dog Tails Wag True Tales. 
Fifteen cents each. Choice two for 
twenty-five cents. Also fifty-cents 
editions. 


CLUTTER PUBLICATIONS, Orlando, Florida 








THRIFTY BEES 


COMBLESS PACKAGES AND QUEENS. 
Let us quote you our 1940 prices. 


W.J. FOREHAND & SONS 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 
Breeders Since 1892 








MACK’ $ QUEENS aa ows for 


hemselves) 
No deposit required to book eh *1940 orders 


Herman McConnell, Route 2, Robinson, Hl. 
(The Bee and Honey Ma 
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GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 


Oldest and largest MilkGoat magazine 
published. Broadest circulation. Arti- 

cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years s 
five years $6.00. Sample copy 20cents. 


ADDRESS: 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Indiana 





When Writing Advertisers Men- 
tion The American Bee Journal 
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Packages for 1940 


heal 


i, 
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5 Best Quality. Prompt Service. 

: Write for Prices. : 
J. M. Cutts & steed R. l, nese Ala. : 
ac iaaahi coos 
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QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES ¢ 


CAUCASIANS — ITALIANS. Twenty-five Years’ Experience. 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY HEADQUARTERS FOR TRUCKERS ) 
On Weslaco Progresso Highway 
Paying 30c a pound for beeswax in exchange for bees and queer Queens 75c¢ each ~ 


2 Ib. pkg. with queen $2.45. 8 lb. pkg. with queen $3.15 each. One of our customers ) 
has taken 1620 queens on one truck at one time last Spring to North Dakota. We do 
lots of trading, what have you. WANTED Honey, send sample. 


, Box 70, Mercedes, Texas 
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Blue Bonnet Apiaries, R. | 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 





WAR? 


Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. S. Pat. oft. 





What effect will the War have on prices? 


We look for price advances all along the line and have 
laid in a good stock of material at pre-war prices. Our 
advice is to BUY NOW the things you know you will need 
next year. 


We are now allowing EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS: 


Send us your list for special quotations. Our prices will be 


higher later on. 
THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Paducah, Ky. 








WHAT KIND OF PACKAGE IS BEST? 


We do not know, so we ship any type that you may want. Write 
us what you have in mind. Our strain of bees is second to none. 


ITALIANS AND CAUCASIANS. 
WEAVER APIARIES -:- NAVASOTA, TEXAS 

















| TIMESAVERS! 
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Write Book on the... State, ae ee 
for ~ GREAT NORTHWEST 4 » 


Thousands of acres of sweet clover and other honey plants that give honey of high yield and fine quality. Favor- E take this means to 


able localities—Red River Valley, in Minnesota and North Dakota; Milk River Valley; Lower Yellowstone Valley; 
Valier Project; Kootney Valley, in Montana and Idaho; and the Pacific Coast Region in Oregon and Washington. thank our patrons and 


@ Beekeepers in this country are increasing their holdings and new beekeepers are establishing themselves along ; 

the Great Northern Railway in these states. Diversified farming and livestock are similarly favored by low cost friends who have made 
production. @ Write for Free Booklet on beekeeping and farming, opportunities, including Low Homeseckers’ our success possible this 
Round Trip Excursion Rates. year 


E. C. LEEDY P¥°? gait PAUL, MINNESOTAY4* 
Our Three-Banded Ital- 
ians have made records 


BETTER BRED QUEENS 3-BANDED ITALIANS this season. For quality 


We appreciate your business in the past and solicit your future business on Bees and Reliable Service 
the merits of our service and quality. Let us quote you 1940 prices. for 1940. 
CALVERT APIARIES CALVERT, ALABAMA 


ZESELLEESEIL DIESEL LILLE LEE BESESESLILDSLL LEI LEIS - GARON B EE co 
| Al . 
American Honey Institute Donaldsonville, La. 


What the Institute is Actually 
Doing for Beekeepers 


Contacting Home Demonstration Agents, bakers, 
8 athletic directors. Appearing on radio programs, in- 
3 cluding national hookups. Cooperating with both 
& World Fairs. Preparing radio talks and issues of In- 
Ei stitute Inklings. Continuing work with universities 
8% and colleges. Making contacts between buyers and 
8 producers. Answering inquiries concerning honey. 
Supplying printed matter, honey leaflets and booklets. 
Campaigning to permeate the medical field. 


Help Yourself By Helping the Institute 
Even $1.00 will help. 


. 7 . ¢ 
Highest Quality Italian } 
© SEND REMITTANCES TO AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE, MADISON, WIS. =| ff bs 
s!aa"a"a’aa"a’ a a"a"a’ aa’ a’aa"A"0a"a"aa'a"a’a'a"a’a’a'a"a'aa"a’a’a'a"aa'a’A’a'a"A’a’a’a’A’a’a’a’a’a"a"Aa'a"a’a'a"a’a’a"a’A’a'a"a’a’a"a’a’a"2"A’A reeeerer i > ees& ueens 
Prices are in Line 


Place your order now for 
next spring delivery. 
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726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


Extracted Honey Wanted 


All Grades, Any Quantity 


Mail sample, Give description, 
Quote lowest price delivered 
in Chicago. 
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(Reference, First National Bank) 
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ee eee W. O. GIBBS 
2 Years $1.50 ? : qj ij 7 ‘i ! 5 Brookfield, Ga. ( 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 in Bee Culture » | ODVPOUVLPVDDPVDIVDY DDO 


(U. S. A. and Canada) 
——2OC.2.0c.-0C._- 0... 0-0 I 
FOREIGN 25¢ EXTRA FOR POSTAGE i : t fi 


PER YEAR | hi | Package Bees For 1940 | a 


who 
A card will place your name on our mail- ditic 


SPECIAL os ing for descriptive circular and prices. 


v 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE ; i . 
ics IN E Citronelle Bee Co., Citronelle, Ala. 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 7 =3ec->ec 0 eee. 
96 Page Book, IMustrated : eed 


% BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 4 : [ iw <0: “<G 
ita, si % ; ; \\ E wish to thank our many 

Se ch ssful 
The A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. T — year 5 ee ag sl i ee 
Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 sy $ 1.60 a a: ee of you again in 1940.” 


American Bee Journalh—1 Year | In U.S.A. — - arene 9 WRITE FOR PRICES. 
E. J. Bordelon, Box 33, Moreauville, La. 
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rop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 














For our December crop and market page, we asked 
reporters to answer the following questions: 
How near is your own crop of honey disposed of? 
2. What percentage of the crop is out of the 
hands of producers in your section? 
3. Are carlot and jobbing prices definitely rising 
over the low of late fall? 
4. What about retail prices? Are they rising also? 
5. What could you now get for good white honey 
in carlots? In ton lots? 5 lb. retail? 


Own Crop Disposed of 
In the New England States, the reporters have their 
crop fairly well disposed of, running as high as complete 
clean-out on honey. New York reports over 60 per cent 
sold and from New Jersey southward to Georgia, a very 
large percentage of the honey of the reporters has been 
already sold. Georgia reports only about 50 to 60 per 
cent and so does Florida. The southern central states 
have very little on hand. However, Louisiana has quite 
considerable quantities. 
In Texas, the individual reporters seem to have prac- 
tically all of their honey disposed of and Pennsylvania 
similarly, perhaps on account of the short crop. Indiana 
also is reporting very good disposition. 
In all sections of the country our reporters indicate 
that at least 50 per cent and as much as 100 per cent of 
the present honey crop has been disposed of. 


Per Cent Out of Hands of Producers 

The New England States, as above, have at least 75 
per cent out of the hands of producers and New York 
probably similarly the state over. There is much more 
than this in the Atlantic seaboard as far as Georgia, 
running as high as 85 per cent of all the honey produced 
already out of the hands of producers. In Georgia, it 
will run 50 to 90 per cent, whereas many of the Florida 
beekeepers have either just extracted or do not have 
over half of their honey sold. 

California usually is lagging behind in selling of honey 
but this year, on account of the short crop, California is 
extremely well sold out on honey and, as a consequence, 
is not a “bear” on the market as it has been some times 
in the past. 

Are Carlot Prices Rising? 

In most cases, reports are that carlot prices are up 
from % cent to 1 cent per pound over the low in August, 
although some honey is still being sold at sacrifice prices. 
Many reporters state that the price now is % to 1 cent 
above what it was earlier in the season with a very strong 
tendency although much honey still remains more or less 
at a sacrifice. 

Retail Prices Rising? 

In this instance, however, we do not find the same 
stiffening as in the wholesale price. This is somwhat 
unusual, as certainly the retail prices should follow 
wholesale. However, we have a particularly difficult con 
dition in the 5-pound pail market. In this instance, the 
prices in some cases are lower in 5-pound pails than in 
carload lots. 

The tendency in the smaller producing areas is to hold 
the price constant from one year to the other with very 
little change this year over what it was one year or two 
years ago. 

In other cases, however, honey prices this winter ar 
lower than they ever have been before even in the low 








period during the depression. This is somewhat difficult 
to account for in view of the fact that there is a general 
tendency for carlot prices to advance. It seems ap- 
parent that many beekeepers, especially the fairly large 
producers, are going into the market themselves, prob- 
ably selling direct to the large chain stores rather than 
sacrifice their honey at prices quoted in carload lots, and, 
as a consequence, we find some extremely low retail 
prices in 5-pound pails. As a general thing, retail prices 
have not as yet responded very much to a decided stiff- 
ening in carlot prices on honey. This is likely due to the 
extreme competition between packers on low price honey 
which they already have on hand. 


Carlot Prices 

One can find reported practically anything that is with- 
in or without reason in the way of carlot prices. How 
ever, a majority of the prices range at from 5 cents to 
5% cents f. o. b. shipping point for good white honey. 
Naturally, this does not mean that there have not been 
many sales at 4% and 4% cents and especially where 
cans have been returned. The tendency, however, is for 
honey at 5 cents or above, with many already holding for 
6 cent price but very little call at this figure. 

There have been, however, a number of sales at 5% 
cents f. o. b. shipping point, and in unusual instances a 
price of 6 cents has been received in carlots where spe- 
cial customers are to be supplied. As a consequence, ton 
lots are also ranging from 5% cents up to 7 cents per 
pound for good white honey. We do not find the great 
variation that we do in the 5-pound pail price. 


5-Pound Pail Prices 

As one of our reporters has very tersely expressed it, 
**5-pound pails have been turned into a football.” He 
is exactly right. There seems to be a chaotic condition 
in the entire honey market but in all this chaos, the 
worst comes in the 5-pound pails. A special sale bill was 
sent by one of our readers from Wisconsin just recently 
in which a chain store offered 5-pound pails of honey 
at 35 cents, whereas we find 5 pounds selling as high as 
90 cents in some of the New England States where there 
is a special market. How on earth anybody can afford 
to sell the chain stores so that they can retail at a 35 
cent price, is beyond the writer’s imagination. It must 
be a case of an individual large producer who is packing 
his 5-pound pails himself and satisfied with perhaps a 
price of 4% cents to 5 cents per pound for his honey and 
even then it is hard to believe that he can come out on 
this figure with such a ridiculously low price. The average 
prices throughout the country would be in the neigh- 
borhood of 45 cents to 60 cents for the 5-pound pails 
with many instances where honey is selling retail at 37, 
39, 40 and 48 cents for a 5-pound pail, particularly on 
the part of the chain stores. 

We have seen some chaotic honey prices in the past 
but nothing, we believe, to equal what is happening this 
year. Undoubtedly this will clear up later on as honey 
vets into stronger hands but undoubtedly also we are 
paying the price of competition on the part of the indi- 
vidual producer who is satisfied with a low average price 
for his honey, competing against the packer and the 
individual beekeeper who must have higher 
price in order to make both ends meet. 

Such chaotie conditions most certainly are bad for the 
honey industry 


: 
smaller 








WANTED — HONEY 


Jewett & Sherman Co. 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Kansas City, Brooklyn 


HONEY WANTED 


C. W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





Cars and less than cars 
Mail Samples 


Iverson Honey Company (Not Inc.) 
Successors to 
Edwin H. Guertin, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago 
Extracted Honey bought and sold 
Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 
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Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the fifteenth of each month 
preceding date of issue. If intended for 
classified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 

Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 

As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require reference of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment or 
bees on combs must guarantee them free 
from disease, or state exact condition, or 
furnish certificate of inspection from author- 
ized inspector. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 





BEES AND QUEENS 


MY CARNIOLAN QUEENS and PACKAGE 
BEES satisfy better. Gentler bees, whiter 
combs, more honey. Booking orders now. 











EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, LETTS- 


WORTH, LA. 


CARNIOLAN, CAUCASIAN package bees, 
queens. 1940 delivery. Tillery Brothers, 
Greenville, Alabama, Rt. 4, Box 132 








FOR SALE—Italian queens 40 cents each. 
Graydon Bros. Route 2, Greenville, Ala. 





CAUCASIAN PACKAGE BEES. 
orders now for 1940 delivery. 
Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


WE ARE CAUCASIAN BEE SPECIALISTS. 

Write for interesting folder containing 
prices. CAUCASIAN APIARIES OF CALI- 
FORNIA, RIPON, CALIF. 


Booking 
B. 
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BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 





WHITE CLOVER in eontainers to suit. 
Henry Stewart, Prophetstown, Illinois. 


CHOICE EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY in 
60’s. R. C. Bish, Successor to Moore 
Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 





WANTED 





WANTED 
also queen 
married. C. B. 


Position. Experienced beekeeper 
breeder, package man. An 
Saunders, Potosi, Missouri 





FANCY TUPELO HONBY for sale, barrels 
and 60’s. Marks Tupelo Honey OCo., 
Apalachicola, Florida. 





COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 

Pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60’s. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Iowa. 





HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

earload lots of California and Western 
Honeys. We stock all varieties. HAMII,TON 
& COMPANY, 1360 Produce Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 





ORANGE, Palmetto and Mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 





FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
comb honey. 


M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 





WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 

AND EXTRACTED, CARLOADS AND 
LESS. H. BLITZ, P. O. BOX 3452, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 





HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265-267 Greenwich Street, New York. 





GOLDEN QUEENS, excellent quality. They 

please others, will please you. Try 1940 
model. Personally reared. O. E. Brown, Rt. 
1, Asheboro, N. C 


HONEY FOR SALE 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, carloads and less. The John G. 
Paton Company Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 











WISCONSIN NO. 1 white and light amber 
honey. H. Reim, Watertown, Wisconsin. 


89 crop clover and buckwheat honey. 
Scribner Hill Apiaries, Ionia, N 


NEW CROP white extracted in new sixties. 
Case or carload. Harry C. Kirk, Arm- 
strong, Iowa. 


CLOVER and Light AMBER in 60's, Te and 


6c. E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana, 


HONEY of the finest 
Also chunk 
Mapleton, 


SWEET CLOVER 

quality put up in new sixties. 
comb honey. la a Peacock, 
Iowa. 





FINEST COVER EXTRACTED 7e; light 
amber 6c; last year’s white 6c. N. B. 
Querin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





COMB HONEY—No. 1 clover $3 case; No. 

1 amber $2.50; dark amber $2; fancy 
buckwheat $2.50, No. 1 $2. 1938 comb at 
low price. Clover extracted 7c; amber 6%c; 
buckwheat 6%c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 


NEW CROP CLOVER, also light amber in 
new sixties. Fine quality. Ton lots. 

Sample 10c. Write for prices. Meyer Toom, 

Rt. 4. Knoxville, Iowa. 

CLOVER AND FALL FLOWERS HONEY 
for sale in 60 pound cans. Sample for 

the asking. W. S. Earls, New Canton, IIL 





FOR SALE—Fancy, well ripened, white 
sweet clover honey in 60-lb. cans, by the 

case or carload. Extra good quality. Dadant 

& Sons, Hamilton, III. 

GOOD CLOVER EXTRACTED in 60's 6c: 
light amber 5%c; dark 5c. No. 1 weight 

comb, $3 per case; culls, $2.25 per case of 

24 sections. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan 


FOR SALB—Honey by the carload. Imperial 
Valley Beekeepers Association, 47 Heber 
Avenue, Calexico, California. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Any quantity, all 
varieties. B-Z-B Honey Company, Alham- 
bra, California. 











HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





W ANTED—UNUSUAL HONEY such as 

raspberry, mustard, sourwood, vine maple, 
wild thyme and other kinds. Write kind and 
price of what you have. Bellinger’s Honey 
Co., 12 Linden Ave., Atlanta, Georgia. 





CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Apiaries, 12213 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 








WANTED—Large quantities of chunk comb 
in shallow frames; also section honey. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED—Carlots 

any quantity. 
tity and price. 
Los Angeles, 





honey; also beeswax, 
Mail samples, state quan- 
Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
California. 





FOR SALE 





100 or 400 colonies bees, with equipment, 
plenty honey. No disease. Clyde Cobb, 

Belleville, Arkansas. 

FOR SALE—600 colonies bees in good south- 
ern location. Victor Apiaries, Goodrich, 

Texas. 


5000 Ib. extracted honey, 60 Ib. cans. 100 
colonie bees, 8 frame. Mrs Chester 

Keister, Clarno, Wisconsin. 

frame Standard, new; 

typewriter. Want extracted 

James Wheeler, Maroa, Illinois. 


EXTRACTOR, 38 —____— 
Emmerson 
honey. 





SUPPLIES 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
supplies at factory store 

shipment. Satisfaction 

Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 


Quality bs 
prices. Prom; 
guaranteed. TI 
Michigan. 
WAX WORKED into high quality mediur 
brood foundation for 15c pound; thin 
super 22c. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 
letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Send us a list of your 
needs s0 we can quote our very lowest, 
early order discount, prices. WALTER T. 
KELLEY CO., PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 


HONEY JARS—We would appreciate an 

opportunity to submit free samples on 
our attractive line of Modernistic Jars, and 
Round Cylindrical Honey Jars. We will 
quote you through our nearest supply jobber. 
Foster-Forbes Glass Company, Marion, Ind. 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 

prices. Plain, wired, and thin section. 
Wax worked at lowest rates. Combs and 
cappings rendered. E. S. Robinson, May- 
ville, N. Y. 


DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 8c stamp. 
The Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 




















DAIRY GOATS 





DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 901A, Fair- 
bury, Nebr., (monthly magazine, $1.00 

yearly), gives complete information. Intro- 

ductory 6 months, 25c. Literature FREE. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





“WATCH MICHIGAN!” Read the MICH- 
IGAN BEEKEEPER, published ever) 
month at 406 E. St. St. Joserh St., Lansir 
Michigan. 50c a year, 3 years for $1.( 
Sample copy upon request. 
CARTONS for Cut Comb Honey. New attrac- 
tive designs with your name and address. 
Low prices. Fast service. Samples on re- 
quest. May Carton Co., Box 257, Traverse 
City, Mich. 


IN THE MID-WEST it’s Inland Poultry 

Journal, one year 25 cents, three years 
50 cents. Printcraft Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 








THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal! 

in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy, post free 
12 cents, stamps. Membership of the Club, 
including subscription to the paper 10/6. 
The Apis Club, The Way’s End, Foxton, 
Royston, Herts, England. 





BOOKS 


“HISTORY OF AMERICAN BEEKEEPING,” 
by Frank Pellett, covers a field which has 
been neglected until now. Ralph Benton in 
the “Frontier” says: “A great work pre- 
sented at a timely moment. We wish there 
might be some way to place this book in 
the hands of every beeman.” Nicely printed, 
well illustrated, large pages. $2.50 prepaid 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, [linois 





THE DADANT SYSTEM IN ITALIAN 

The “Dadant System of Beekeeping” is 
now published in Italian, ‘“‘I] Systema d’Api- 
coltura Dadant.” Send orders to Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, Price $1.00. 
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: ua ity re talian bees 
Your Best Customers are Your 
Competitors’ Prospects. or 1940 
“i 1-lb. Panel Fluted . Gro. $4.00 : ’ 
: 1-lb. Bee Hive Gro. $4.00 Beticr prices on several thousand packages of bees with queens if 
n . mee . y booked now, act quickly. We are now booking orders for spring 
" ’ 1 y 
%-lb. Bee Hive . . Gro. $3.00 delivery. 
6-oz. Round . .. Gro. $2.50 , 
Above with Lacquered Caps. YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, GA. 3 
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A reader of this magazine with whom I have had long 
and friendly correspondence in Germany has recently 
come to this country. Because of difficulties of securing 
exchange he was compelled to leave behind his home and 
business, his investments and money and reached this 
country without financial resources. His position now is 
very difficult and he is anxious to find a place where he 
can provide a living for his family. He would be glad of 
a job at gardening, beekeeping, or fruit growing to en- 
able him to carry on until such time as he is able to prove 
his ability in more lucrative fields. Should any of our 
readers know of a suitable opening I will gladly put them 
in touch with him. 

— ABJ 

The death of John H. Lovell, the Maine naturalist, on 
August 2nd., removed a unique figure. With a comfort- 
able income he was not faced with the necessity of follow- 
ing a commercial pursuit. Much of his life was given to 
the study of the relationship of plants and insects and he 
published many papers on pollination. His interest in the 
honeybee made his name familiar to the beekeeping fra- 
ternity although he was never concerned with the pro- 
duction and sale of honey. 

A visit with him at his beautiful home near the sea 
is one of my happiest memories. 

ABJ 


We are having very little success in finding reports of 
honey from soy beans. Those who write, say that they 
do not find the bees working this plant. Edward F. 
Grovatt, of Burlington, New Jersey, says that he had five 
acres of soy beans beside his apiary and failed to find a 
bee on them at any time. We are anxious to get in touch 
with beekeepers who have secured honey from this source. 


A very interesting account of the mating of the 
bumblebee comes from Charles E. Phillips, of St. 
Catherines, Ontario. In the case that he observed, the 
contact was made upon the wing although the insects 
drifted slowly to the ground. Evidently mating may take 
place upon the wing as observed by Mr. Phillips or where- 
ever the insects may alight, as on the flowers of cleome 
lutea in the cases that I chanced to see. It is never safe 
to form too definite conclusions on the evidence of a few 
observations. Our observations agree on one point—that 
the male flew away apparently in normal vigor. 














One reason why weeds prosper without assistance while 
so many cultivated plants make a poor showing in com- 
parison, is because of the abundance of seed produced by 
weeds. Whereas 500 seeds is a good yield for red clover 
plant in one season, the yellow foxtail plant may produce 
more than 100,000 the same year. Several different 
kinds of weeds are equally prolific, pigweed with 150,000 
and purslane with more than a million seeds from one 
plant under favorable conditions. 


Even the bosses get uneasy at times when they read 
the letters from migrating beekeepers who are just now 
going south. When M. G. read the letter from Morley 
Pettit saying that he was leaving Canada for the winter 
for the milder climate of Tifton, Georgia, he seemed in- 
clined to be envious of the beemen who follow the ducks. 

Pettit is leaving his former location at Albany, Georgia, 

for Tifton about forty miles away, because there is less 
burning of the woodlands and spring pasture is better 
for his bees. Pettit has a honey producing outfit in 
Ontario but has spent his winters in the South for many 
years. 
: The number of northern beemen following his ex- 
ample increases every year. It would be interesting to 
know how many there are who now desert the home 
country when winter approaches. 
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In a recent letter from Dr. John N. Martin, botanist 
of Iowa State College of Agriculture, he states that 
honeybees gave more attention to red clover than usual 
in fields under his observation this year. The result, of 
course, was higher yields of seed. Dr. Martin was curious 
to know whether there was a shortage of sweet clover 
or other competing sources of nectar. On the contrary, 
sweet clover yielded a better than usual crop of honey 
in most of Iowa. The explanation is probably that red 
clover offere@ more nectar than usual. Martin antici- 
pates a marked increase in yield per acre when this year’s 
reports are in for Iowa. 


ABJ —— 





Our readers will be interested to know that Dr. Martin 
has made a large number of crosses between the Zofka 
red clover and other strains commonly cultivated. It is 
hoped thus to be able to combine the short flower tube 
of the Zofka with desirable characters of strains already 
acclimated to the Midwest. He has been working on 
problems of pollination of red clover for many years. 


— | 


The National Apple Institute has organized a very suc- 
cessful sales drive through the chain stores to help move 
the apple crop. The loss of export markets through war 
conditions, together with the big crop and keen compe- 
tition with other fruits has made hard going for apple 
growers. When apple week came around the cooperation 
of all types of retailers was secured to push the fruit. 
The net result was more apples on display than ever be- 
fore and the sale of an enormous quantity of apples. 
Perhaps here lies a hint to the beemen when we have a 
burdensome surplus of honey to move. 


— ABJ a 





In the July Australasian Beekeeper I read that R. G. 
Maclachlan has found a way of testing trees before the 
opening of the bloom to discover whether they will yield 
nectar. The test is described as a simple one covering 
twenty trees per hour at trifling cost. Many a beekeeper 
would contribute a tidy sum to know in advance whether 
there will be a honeyflow. 


[es 


Edmond Fontaine writes that sweet clover has almost 
disappeared from the rich limestone valleys north of 
Baltimore where formerly there were hundreds of acres 
of it. The stems of the plant were attacked by fungus 
and had brown and black cankers to such an extent that 
not more than five per cent of them were still growing 
this season. 

He asks whether there is a disease resistant strain or 
whether some other plant can be recommended to plant 
around the old limestone quarries of that region. Fortu- 
nately a study of this problem is already under way at 
the University of Wisconsin. The success in breeding 
disease resistance in many other plants lends encourage- 
ment here. 


—_—____—_ABJ 


I am confident that definite control of American foul- 
brood is in sight through the use of resistant bees. Since 
the experimental project in that field has been unde 
way, many beemen have been seeking such stock. Two 
letters are now on my desk, one from the East and one 
from the West, telling of final success by that mean: 
F. S. Harter, of Wheatland, Wyoming, tells of terribl: 
losses in his locality before he found a colony which re- 
covered from an advanced case. He raised enough 
queens from that source to requeen and no longer has 


disease. 
FRANK C. PELLETT. 
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Miller Library Being Cataloged—227. 
Moor Honey—893. 

Moroceo, Beekeeping in—448. 

Mouse, Shrew, Visits Beehives—493. 
Moving Bees Without Screens—526. 





N 


Nails, Sorting Pad of Corrugated Cardboard 
for—490. 

National Beekeeping Conference, 
ings and Events. 

Nectar, Minor Sources of—120. 


see Meet- 
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NEWS NOTES— 


Alberta—244. 


British Columbia—28, 84, 171, 197, 301, 


California—230, 385 
Canada—492. 
Connecticut—11. 
Government—115 
Iowa—280. 
Manitoba—404. 
Michigan—170. 
Nebraska—479. 

New South Wales—331. 
New Zealand—331. 
North Carolina—141. 
Tennessee—170. 
Texas—332. 
Utah—83, 251, 252. 
Washington—433. 
Wisconsin—82, 117, 207. 


New York State, 
ing in—484 52 

New Zealand, Beekeeping in—82. 

North Carolina Beekeepers Lose 
Dollars Annually—242. 

North Dakota Bee Inspection—306 

Nuclei, Baby—389. 


Glimpses of and Beekeep- 
8. 


Million 


oO 
OBITUARY— 


Anderson, Dr. John—340 

Barclay, Richard D.—36. 

Birney, Wm. H.—90. 

Brenneman, Moody—387. 

Chrysler, Mr. and Mrs. W. A.—363. 
Creger, Mrs. Gaile M 361. 
Dadant, Mary—174. 

Dunn, James F.—139 


Fernes, Geo.—532. 
Fulton, Clark—281. 
Funk, H. W.—90. 


Gasnow, John—200 
Graham, C. I.—188. 
Green, Mrs. Charlotte—30 


Hawkins, W. E.—363 
Hines, J. F.—2655. 
Ives, G. S.—140. 


Kaercher, Ed. H.—565. 


Kruse, Chas. A.—444. 
Lewis, Geo. C.—18. 
Lovell, John H.—-568 


McNay, Everett J.—176 


Metais, L’abbe ccd 
Otto, J. F.—30 

Porter, Phillip C—60 , 
Provansal, Don Pedro—91 


Rytir, Dr. Jaroslav—478. 
Sass, Wm. F.—257. 
Schieber, George—140. 
Scott, R. W.—305. 
Stauss, Charles W.—14 
Terriberry, F. B.—547 
White, Wells M.—71. 


Observation Hive, Studying Bees with—191 
Oklahoma Bee Pastures— 289. 

Orange and the Bee—524. 

Orchard Work for Bees —179, 182. 
Ordinance of Village to Keep Out Bees—-384 


Oregon, Bountiful Harvest in—497. : 

Organizing a Honey Producers’ Cooperative 
—482. 

Otto, J. F., Death of—308. 


Outyards—181. 
Owens-Illinois 


Glass, 
Placards—32. 


Advertising — 196; 


4 


Package Bee Shippers to Vote for Standard- 
ization—433 

Package Bees, Burleson’s Costs—287 

Package Bees Donated to Manitoba—169. 

Package Bees for Supersedure—184. 

Package Bees Introducing, Early in 
Didn’t Work—298. 

Package Bees, Introduction of—504 

Package, Hiving of—177 

Package in Winter—406 

Package of Bees, Cost of Producing—122. 

Package Problem—12 

Package Queen Losses—340 

Packages, Selecting Bees for—183 

Packing for Winter with Balsam Wool—31. 

Painting Queens—531. 

Parasites of Larval Pests 


Cellar 


of Bee Combs 

Pasture Improvement and the Beekeeper 
282. 

Pasture, Bee, In Oklahoma—289. 

Periodical, New Zealand Beekeeper—505 

Persian Form of Esparcette—-536. 

Poison by Airplane Dusting and Spray—126, 
145, 385, 477. 

Pollen for a Colony of Bee 565 

Pollen from Watermelon Blossoms—169 

Pollination of Bees for Fruit—179, 182. 

Pollination of Blueberries by Insects—436. 
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Pollination of Cucumber by 
455. 

Pollination of Marigold by Bees—-334 

Porter, Philip C., Death of—69. 

Portugal Statistics—479 

Postscript, 50, 102, 156, 212, 268, 320, 372, 
424, 468, 5612, 556, 594 

Practical Test of Melana Swe: 

Pretty Kettle of Fish—77. 

Price Cutter, Who is 7—189. 

Provansal, Don Pedro, Death of—91. 


the Bee—399, 


t Clover 576 


Q 


Queen Bee, Is it a Queen in Fact ?—351. 
Queen Introduction in Various Seasons—354 
Queen, Laying—388. 

Queens for Package Bees—122. 

Queens, Mystery of the Two—397. 
Queens, Painting—531. 

Queens, Saving Caged—360. 


Radio Broadcasts—31, 138, 502. 
Rauchfuss Method of Securing Liquid Honey 
Without an Extractor—341. 
Rea’s, Geo. H., Experience in 


the Ever- 
glades—303. 


Recipes from Foreign Countries—573. 
RECIPES WITH HONEY— 


Bread, Nut—188. 
Cakes—69, 84, 235. 


Cakes, Cup—356. 
Cookies—297, 574, 575. 
Cream—84. 


Custard—458. 

French Dressing—497. 
Icing—69, 356. 
Jams—453. 

Krispie Cream Rolls—357. 
Pie, Honey Cream—540. 
Pudding—70. 


Red Clover Honey from Second Crop—361. 

Redwood Highway of the Giants—489. 

Relief Fund for Australia and New Zealand 
Beekeepers—484. 

Rendering Beeswax—134. 


REPORTS— 


British Columbia Honey Yield—28. 

Bee Division of Dominion Dept. of Agri- 
culture—62. 

California Inspection—331. 

Foreign Honey—63. 

Honey Exports—248. 

Illinois Dept. of Agri. Annual Report 62. 

Illinois State Beekeepers’ Association 
567. 

Indiana Honey Crop—385. 

International Meeting at Zurich—498. 

Michigan Honey—226. 

Production of Honey in Canada—170, 308 


Requeening—188. 

Requeening During Dearth—387. 

Resolution Suggested for Sum for Gathering 
and Compiling Information Relative to 
Beekeeping—509. 

Roadside Stands—192, 





244, 405, 496. 


Rytir, Dr. Jaroslav, Death of—478. 
Ss 
Sass, Wm. F., Death of—257. 


Schieber, George, Death of—140 

Scotland, Beekeeping in—124. 

Scotland to the Golden State—240. 

Scott, R. W., Death of—305. 

Scullen Teaches City Folks—31. 

Sculpturing with Beeswax—491. 

Shallow Supers to Keep Honeys Separate 
434. 

Sherman, Mr. and Mrs., Young in Heart 


Southern States Conference—40, 306, 412, 


500, 5&5. 
Stauss, Charles W., Death of—140. 
Stephens, David, Youthful Beekeeper—406 


Stings After a Full Meal—81 
Students Use Observation Hive—191. 
Supers, Easy Carrying of —438. 

Supers, Shallow, for Swarming 447. 
Supersedure—444. 

Supersedure and its Complications—337. 
Supersedure Impulse—298. 

+ as Overcoming, with Package Bees 
Swarm, Catching of—77. 

Swarm Prevention—362. 

Swarm, Tired—497. 

Swarming, Who Gves Signals for—434. 
Sweet Clover, Honey Plant Supreme—481. 
Sweet Clover, Practical Test of Melana—576. 
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7 
Tanganyika, Africa, Beeswax Production in 


—72. 

Tariff Walls, Destroy—248. 

Tax, Proposed Milwaukee—144. 

Teacher’s Hobby of Beekeeping—403. 

Tennents Visit from Glasgow—454. 

Terriberry, F. B., Death of—547. 

Texas Convention—410. 

Texas Law to Move Bees—488. 

Theft of Supers—532. 

Trade Barriers Between States a National 
Problem—32. 

Trailer for Extracting—530. 

Transferring Late—402 

Transferring One Colony Into the Other 
383. 

Transferring to Large Hives—175; Modified 
D. Hives—296. 

Trials and Errors with Different Hives 246. 

Trucking Bees in Nebraska—119. 


Vv 


Vacuum Pack for Honey—444. 


Ww 

Walton, Geo. P., Appointed to Bureau of 
Chemistry—532. 

War Honey, Iowa and Missouri—584. 

Watering Plan for Bees—302. 

Watson, Dr., and His Home and Apiary— 
487. 

Wax Moths, Be Careful of—115, 234. 

Wax Moths, Disinfectant for—454. 

Wax Moths in Canada—357. 

Wax Production Neglected—255. 

White, Wells M., Death of—71. 

“Wild Bees” Again—128, 307. 

Wild Honeybee, Conserve—129. 

Wilson & Co. Advertise Honey Baked Ham 
ou 78 

Winter Package—406. 

Winter Packing—31, 525. 

Winter, When it Comes—494. 

Wintering—495. 

Wintering, Experimental—247. 

Wintering in Trenches—135. 

Wintering with Air Drainage—171, 509. 

Wintering with Straw—486. 

Wisconsin Beekeepers Honored—139. 

Wisconsin’s New Law—305. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A 


Abbey, St. Hilda’s, Whitby, England—393. 

Africa, Natives of, Melting and Preparing 
Beeswax—72. 

Airplane Dusting with Arsenic—126. 

Airplane, J. W. Synott and—437. 

Alfalfa Field—May cover. 

Alsike Clover Field—288. 

A. F. B. Inserted in Combs—578; 
After Inoculation—579, 581. 

Anderson, A. W. and A. -- ” rae 

Anderson, Mrs. E, B.—453. 

Anderson, Dr. John—88, Mo. 


Combs 


APIARY— 


Buchanan, F. R., Calif.—240 

Coggshall, Archie—484. 

Egyptian Ministry of Agri.—81. 

Experimental, At Pellett Gardens—58&2. 

Foster, R. E., in Orange Grove, Fla.-—524. 

Gale, A. W., England—293. 

Gilham, D. C., in Springtime—181. 

Hammon, Geo. D., Ohio—244. 

Hives in Pairs, Rows Well Apart and Trees 
for Shade—127. 

James, David F., eemeeainens 

Keyser, Wm.— 528 

Koenig, Bill—355. 

Merwin, J. B.—484. 

Moors, Yorkshire, England—393. 

Morocco, Paul Haccour—448, 449. 

Morrill, Ross, 410. 

New Zealand, Douglas C. Todd—82. 

Polhemus, Geo.—480. 

Provincial School of Agri., Alberta—190. 

Scotland, West of Scotland Agri. College— 

4 


124, 
Selfe, Edwin W., with Winter Protection 
6. 


Sherman, Mr. and Mrs.—302. 
Snow Covered, Showing Good Hive Stand 


641. 
Spangler, D. W.—135. 
Stewart, L. R., Winter Packed—494. 


Traxler, Scott—528. 
Vancouver Beekeepers Ass’n. Bee Camp 
301. 


Watson, Dr. L. R.—487 
Winter Packed—494, 495. 
Wintering in Trench—135. 
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Apiary Demonstration at Conn. Bee School 

—362 

Apparatus” for Reducing Air Bubbles in Ex- 
tracting—186. 

Apple Blossoms—182. 

Apple Orchard in Bloom—dApril Cover. 

Avgies. Cross Section of, Showing Seeds— 
182. 


Arp, Arnold, Shoveling Snow in Apiary—134. 

Arthritis, Enlarged Knees from—488. 

Ashbacher, U. J., Carrying Hive from Cellar 

Perna 443. 

Australian School Children Studying Bee- 
keeping—441. 


Babies of Mrs. Leslie Shaw, Honey Fed— 
493. 

Baldensperger, Ph. J.—498. 

Balsam Wool on Top of Hive—31. 

Barclay, Richard D.—36. 

Beck, Dr. Bodog F. and His Hive of Bees 
Used for Treating Patients—488. 

Beehives, Large and Ten Frame—175. 

Beehives of Mud in Egypt—81. 

Beehives, Small on Top of Large—175. 

Bee House at Liebefeld—498. 

Bees, Truck Load of—382. 

Beeswax Paste Used on Paintings—346. 

Beeswax Production in Tanganyika, Africa 





Beeswax Waterproofed Boxes—25l. 

Bee Tree—129. 

Bee Tree, Cutting of, by D. H. Harker—83. 

Bielfield, Walter and Ora Smith—456. 

Bier and Krebs—409. 

Bird’s-foot Trefoil—-282, 283. 

Blueberries, Sept. Cover,—436. 

Boat, “Delta Queen” from Sacramento to 
Treasure Island—361. 

Bodenschatz in Group—34. 

Bodenschatz, Mrs. Adam—®540. 

Boneset, Field of—442. 

Boy Shoveling Snow in hecineisliiaaie 

Braithwaite, J. W.—482 

Bressler, Raymond G.— 538. 

Buchanan, F. R., Apiary ya 240. 

Buckwheat Field in Brazil—191. 

Bunchberry Blossom—569. 

Burleson, T. W. & Son—123, 410; Speaking 
to Crowd—411. 

Burpee’s Marigolds—July Cover, 334, 335, 

Button Bush—404. 


Cc 


Cakes Made with Honey—235, 356. 

Cale and Others—409, 410. 

Candy Making Experimental 
131. 

Carter, Floyd O.—403. 

Carter, Goldamae—356. 


Equipment— 


CARTOONS— 


Honey Production—Help Institute—135. 
Problems in Beekeeping—492. 


Cattle in Sweet Clover Field—480. 

Children Among the Asters—401. 

Citrus Stock Ready for the Orchard—525. 

Claussen, S. S., and Others—541. 

Cleome, Field of—189. 

Cleopatra Dissolving the Famous Pearl— 
291. 

Clipper Ship with Beeswax Treated Sails— 
20 


Coblentz, Struthers and Dadant—28. 

Coggshall, Archie, Apiary of—484. 

Comb Honey—118 

Combs, A. F. B. Se ales Removed by Bees— 
579. 

Combs of Healthy Brood After Inoculation 
with A. F. B.—581. 

Combs with A. F. B. Inserted—578 

Conn. Bee School—362. 

Containers for Honey, Fancy—240. 

Containers for Honey Vacuum Pack—444. 

Cookies made with Honey—297, 574, 575. 

sr: “wpm Cardboard for Sorting Nails— 


COVER PICTURES— 


January—Cows Grazing by Stream. 
February—Sheep in Pasture. 
March—Red Clover Field. 
April—Orchard in Bloom. 
May—aAlfalfa Field. 

June—White Dutch Clover Field. 
July—Marigold Field. 
August—Cucumbers Raised in Hot House. 
Septem ber—Blueberries. 
October—Sweet Clover Field. 
November—Grapefruit Tree in Bloom. 
December—Apiary Packed for Winter. 





DECEMBER 


Crotalaria—84. 

Cucumbers—August Cover, 399, 455. 
Custard Made with Honey—453. 
Cylinder used by Minderhout—19. 


D 


Dadant, Mr. and Mrs. C. P.—174 

Dadant, J. C. and Others—409. 

Dadant, L. C., Struthers and Goblentz—28 

Dadant, Mrs. Mary and Great Grandchild 
Bobbie—174. 

Dadant, M. G., with Severson and Middletor 
—529. 

Dalton Trailer for Extracting and Famil; 
Use—530, 531 

Dandelion—238, 239. 

Davis Co., J. W., View from Air of Plant of 


DIAGRAMS AND DRAWINGS 





Box for Package Bees—122. 

Cylinder Used by Minderhout—19. 

Entrance Guard—30. 

Extracting Equipment and Plan in Olson 
Honey House—76, 77. 

Extracting Portable Honey House, Plan 
for—233. 

Extracting Van, Inside Plan for—173. 

Hive of David F. James, England—24. 

Honey Discoloration after Storage—391. 

Honey House, Sechrist—14, 15, 16, 66. 

Honey House, Tank System for—67. 

Honey, Percentage of Granulation After 
Storage One Year—390. 

Hydraulic Lift—243. 

Plan for Equalizing Brood—228. 

Plan for Melter, Separator and Strainer 
for Honey—343. 

Plan for Supering Colonies for 
Honey Production—229. 

Tank System for Honey House—67. 


Comb 


Dog Curious of Beehive—83. 
Doner, Mrs. Fred—297. 
Durkee, Frank—409. 


E 


Egyptian Ministry of Agri. Apiary—81. 

English Wild White Clover—185 

Entrance Guard for Hives—30. 

a M., and Daughter in Clover Field 
—480. 


EXHIBITS— 


California State Beekeepers Ass’n.—440 
Idaho—178 

Illinois State Fair—34, 35, 499. 

Indiana State Fair—82. 
Nova Scotia—300. 
Oklahoma State Fair—190. 
Stewart, Eva—308. 
Wisconsin, Winnebago Co., Fair—544. 


spon” Apparatus to Reduce Air Bubbles 
Extracting Equipment of Buchanan in Cali- 
fornia—240. 
Extracting House, 
for—172, 173. 
Extracting ie and 
Minnesota—77 
Eyrich’s Book on 1 Bees, Illustration from—22 


Portable, and Equipment 


Equipment, Olson’ 


F 


Farrar and Cale—410. 
Farrar Speaking to Freeport Crowd—410 
Feeder, Division Board Style—389. 
Fish Caught by A. L. Kildow—187. 
Float of Colusa Co., 

Club—86. 





FLORA— 


Alfalfa Field, May Cover. 

Alsike Clover Field—288. 

Apple Blossoms—aApril Cover, 182. 
Asters—401, 4438. 

Bird’s-foot Trefoil—282, 283. 
Blueberries—436, September Cover. 
Boneset, Field of —442. 

Buckwheat Field in Brazil—191. 
Bunchberry—569. 

Burpee’s Marigolds—July Cover—334 
Button Bush—404. 

Cleome, Field of —189. 
Crotalaria—8 4. 

Cucumber—August Cover. 
Dandelion—238, 239. 
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1939 


English Wild White Clover—185. 
Goldenrod—442., 

Grapefruit—November Cover. 
Heartsease—442. 

Honeysuckle—120. 

Ladino Clover—185. 

Marigolds—July Cover, 334, 335. 
Orange—525. 

Pellett’s Honey Plant Gardens—26. 
Persian Esparcette—536. 

Phacelia—386. 

Post Oaks—120. 

Red Clover Field—March Cover. 
Rhodora—569. 

Snakeroot—443. 

Spanish Needle—443. 

Sweet Clover Field—26, 480, October Cover. 
Sweet Clover, Melana, Field of—576. 
Sweet Clover, Single Plant of Melana 
White Dutch Clover—185, June Cover. 
Wild White Clover Field—283. 
Wisteria—120. 

Zofka Red Clover—27. 





26. 


Folks, John and Others—541. 
FOOD— 


Bran Gems—70. 
Cakes—235. 

Cookies—297, 574, 575. 
Cup Cakes—356. 
Custard—453. 

Klotz Honey Products—300. 
Party Pudding—70. 
Pie—540 


Footballer Beeman—404. 
Foster, R. E., Apiary of —524. 
Frame for Bulk Comb Honey—29. 


G 


Gale, A. W.—292; Apiary of—293. 

Gems of Bran and Honey—70. 

Gilham, D. C., Apiary of, in Springtime—181. 

Gill, Stella L. 573; with Bessie Musselman 

Girl ‘Students Studying Beekeeping in Scot- 
land—1265. 

Goldenrod—442. 

Gould, A. G.—528. 

Grace, Mrs. Harriett M.—37. 

Graham, C. I.—188. 

Grapefruit—524. November Cover. 

Green Hall, Rhode Island State College—539. 

Greenleaf, ‘Mrs. W. C., in Alsike Field—288, 


GROUPS— 


Anderson, A. W., and A. G. Pledger—305. 

Bier and Krebs—409 

Bodenschatz, Osborn, Peterson, Taylor and 
Wooldridge- 34. 

Burleson, T. W. and Son—123, 410; Speak- 
ing to Crowd—4l1l. 

Children among “the Asters—401. 

Connecticut Bee School—362. 

Dadant, M. G.. Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Mraz, 
Clyde Wheeler and others—571. 

Farrar and Cale—410. 

Illinois Deputy Inspectors, Seven—541. 

Illinois Fair and Exhibit—499. 

Illinois Meeting—409, 410. 

Indiana Meeting—456. 

Kewanee School Children—545. 

Killion and Rocke, Illinois Fair—34, 499. 

Kildow and Killion—410. 

Kleeber, Mr. and Mrs., and H. F. 
—139. 

Kruse and Killion—444. 

Lewis, Wm., Wife and Daughter, Sorting 
Pickles—455. 

Lindenwood College Students 
Bees—191. 

Lovell, John H., Son and Grandson—570. 

es of Green Co. N. Y. Beekeepers— 





Wilson 
Studying 


Merwin, Three Generations—485. 
—_ Bier and Krebs at Illinois Meeting 


Milum and Mrs. Kelley—409. 

Mraz, Mr. and Mrs. Chas., and Others,—571. 

Oettle, Geo. and Guy Le Stourgeon—410. 

Parks, Lew and Son Steve—410. 

Rocke Telling Fish Story—409. 

Rockford Crowd at Bee Meeting—410. 

School Children in Australia Studying Bee- 
keeping—441. 

sa Middleton and M. G. Dadant 


Smith, Ora and Walter Bielfield—456. 
Smoker Contest, Indiana—456. 

ates Jim, at Indiana Meeting—455, 
Struthers, Coblentz and L. C. Dadant—28. 
Texas Meeting—410, 411. 

Tinsley, Joseph, and Assistant—124. 
Woodman and Hunt-—409. 

Woodman, Cale and J. C. Dadant—409. 
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H 


Haccour, Francois—448. 

Hambleton, Jas. I.—31. 

Hammon, Geo. D., Apiary of—244. 

Harker, D. H., Cutting Bee Tree—83. 

Harnack, Mrs. Wilbert—70. 

Heard, Cecil—411. 

Heartsease—442. 

Heath Roadside Stand—496 

Heldt, Edw., and Others—541. 

Hinton, M. B.,—410. 

Hive, Bell Duo—23. 

Hive, Cork Bark Hive in Morocco—448, 449. 

Hive of Brood Inoculated with A. F. B Re- 
sistant Colony—379 

Hive Stand, Good—541. 

Hive with Supers—184, 19 

Hiving Package Bees- 177. 

Hodgson, Ruth—481. 

Hohmann, Grace—235. 

Honey Containers, Fancy—240; 
Pack—444. 

Honey Discoloration Due to Moisture—445. 

——_ Heating and Straining Systems—236, 


9 
- 


Vacuum 


HONEY HOUSES— 


Morocco—499. 
Portable—172, 173, 234 
Rocke—409. 
Sechrist—14, 15, 16, 66 
Trailer—530, 531. 


Honeysuckle—120. 

Honey, Two Hundred Tons of, in Tanks and 
Cases—241 

Honey, Variation in Color of, Due to Temper- 
ature Difference—<447. 

Honeyville Roadside Stand—405 

Huffstickler, Ethel, among the Blossoms 
183. 

Hunt and Woodman—i409. 

Hydraulic Lift—243. 


I 


Illinois Deputy Insepctor 541 

Illinois Meeting—409, 410. 

Indiana Meeting—456. 

Insects, Gravenhorst, Parasite of Wax 
Moth—2465. 


J 


James, David F., of England, Apiary of—24. 
Jankowski, C. P. and Others—541 
Joubert, Julian, Roadside Stand—496 


K 
Kelley, Mrs., and V. G. Milum—409 
Kewanee School Children—545. 


Keyser, Wm., Apiary of—528 

Kildow and Killion—410. 

Kildow with Large Fish—187. 

Killion and Others—34, 410, 444, 499, 541. 

Kleeber, Mr. and Mrs., and H. F. Wilson 
139. 

Klotz Honey Products 800 

Koenig, Bill, Office Supply House and Apiary 
of—355. 

Krebs and Bier—409 

Kresge, S. and Store 852. 353 

Kruse, Chas. A. with Killion—444 


Labels for Michigan Honey 21 

Laboratory Equipment and Dr 
130. 

Ladino Clover—185 

Le Stourgeon and Geo. Oettle—410. 

Lewis, Geo. C.—18 

Lindenwood College Students Studying Bee 


Lothrop 


—191. 

Lothrop, R. E.—532; 
ing Equipment—130 

Lovell, John H.—568; Son and Grandson 
570; Home of—570 


In Laboratory, Show- 


M 


McMullen and Lyman Roadside Stand—529. 
McNay, Everett J 176. 
Mail Boxes of Bee Bros. and Julius Richter 
—134. 
Mail Box of Bee Bros. Covered with Swarm 
34 


Map of U. S. Showing Disease Eradication 





286. 
Marigolds—July Cover, 334, and 335. 
Merwin, J. B., Apiary and Home of—484 
485. 
Merwins, Three Generations—485 
Michigan Honey Sticker—388 
Middleton, Severson and M. G. Dadant—-529 


Milum, V. G.—186; With Bier and Kreb 
409; With Mrs. Kelley—409. 


599 


Moors of England, Hives on—393 
Morocco, Apiary in—448, 449. 
Morrill, Ross, Apiary of—410. 

Mouse, Shrew—493. 

Mraz, Chas.—118. 

Musselman, Bessie and Stella Gill—34 


N 


New Zealand Apiary of D. C. Todd—82 
Nuclei, Baby—389. 


oO 


Oak, Post—120. 

Observation Hive—82. 

Oettle, Geo. and Guy Le Stourgeon-—410 
Orange Grove and Bloom—525. 

Orchard in Bloom—183. 

Orchard in Bloom in Michigan—179. 
Osborn in Group—34 


P 


Package Bees, Box for—122 

Package Bees, Every Step in Hiving—177. 

Package Bees, Truckload for the North—12, 
1238. 

Package Bees, Winter—406. 

Packing, Balsam Wool for—31. 

Page, A. Donald, with Frame of Bees 441 

Parks, Lew and Son Steve—410 

Pease, H. A., Under Grape Fruit Tree—524 

Peck, H. M., Holding Peach Branch 180. 

Pellett Gardens—26. 

Persian Esparcette—536. 

Phacelia—386 

Phillips, Dr. E. F.—5628 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 


Anderson, Mrs. E. B.—453. 
Anderson, Dr. John—S88, 340 
Baldensperger, Ph. J 498 
Barclay, Richard D.—36. 
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